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November 6, 1882. 

EBENEZER PKOUT, Esq., 
Ik the Chair. 



ON THE FALLACY OF THE REPETITION OF 
PARTS IN THE CLASSICAL FORM. 

By Ferdinand Praeger, Esq. 

Our time of progress is often specially designated a critical 
and even hypercritical period. But whilst so much deep 
thought and true feeling have flowed from the pens of 
profound thinkers in every direction, it has occurred to 
no one to attack a barbarous remnant of bygone times in 
music. The idea might have appalled one less deeply con- 
vinced than myself. But one must have courage to enter 
the lists for what one has well weighed and found to be true. 
I propose to deal here with no less a matter than the entire 
abolition of all part-repetition in music— e.g., in symphonies, 
sonatas, quartets, &c. Can there be anything more incon- 
sistent than these stereotyped repetitions ? The artist creates 
a work from his innermost soul, and places it before us in its 
entirety so that we might behold the same mirage which 
enchanted his mind, and follow him with the unabated energy 
of all our mental faculties. He receives us, as it were, upon 
his Mephistophelian mantle, and carries us in a trice across 
giddy heights and rugged rocks, over charming valleys, purling 
brooks, and roaring torrents. He transports us to the pinnacle 
of joy, and anon dashes into the abyss of sorrow, thrilling us 
with the ever-changing kaleidoscope of human emotions. 
Happy is he whose receptive powers can arouse that sympathy 
which warms into enthusiasm for the master's vision of the 
ideal. He approaches nearest to the creating genius. 

A strong dislike of part -repetition is among the earliest 
recollections of my youth, and I never lost an opportunity of in- 
doctrinating my fellow -students with my heterodox opinions. 
I remember, when a boy at school, that our Greek master, a 
celebrated scholar, and a man for whom we all entertained 
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feelings of great affection, always admonished us in a touch- 
ing address which had been prepared with much oratorical 
skill. His appeal would have deeply touched us had he 
not, as soon as the first recital was finished, at once began 
to repeat, in toio, the who^u wol -studied oration, I suppose 
under the mistaken notion that its effect would be intensified 
by i-i. petition, instead of which it fell flat and missed its mark. 
All will readily admit that a first impression, however striking, 
is weakened when followed by an immediate repetition. 

Would ever a poet think of repeating half of his poem ; a 
dramatist a whole act ; a novelist a whole chapter ? Such a 
proposition would be at once rejected as childish. Why 
should it be otherwise with music f 

Let any one imagine what a disagreeable impression would 
be produced if a gifted orator were, in the midst of his 
speech, to begin to repeat from the commencement. Would 
it not be considered a barbarism if the whole of an act, of 
however grand and intellectual a play, were at once repeated ? 
Innumerable musicians have honestly, but naively, explained 
that the repetition of parts helps to a better understanding, 
and that decidedly one becomes more conversant with the 
intentions of the composer on a second hearing. But would 
not this apply to the works of all the fine arts ? If such an 
argument is to be admitted for the tonal art only, I say let 
the student, who cannot on a first hearing follow the subtleties 
of the master-mind, take the work to his silent chamber and 
go through it Jive hundred times if he will, until he has 
mastered it. 

My contention does not apply to rhythmical compositions — 
e.g., dances, marches, &c. The case stands entirely dif- 
ferent here. In rhythmical compositions of this class, the 
music itself holds but a subordinate position. It is but the 
suppoi ting accompaniment of rhythmical evolutions, supply- 
ing [he necessary and unct'.an^iii.^ acetyls of the physical 
movements. Were it not for the !';;ijj)li;ii'i:;:::!{ repetition of the 
tonal phrases the music would absorb too large a share of 
attention, since in dances and marches accent is the all- 
imporlant feature. As a substitute, one ini;;h[ even eschew I he 
nielodv, and supply the required accent by the rhythmical 
Death: l; of time.* Dance music, however, has the advantage of 
the animating sound. It consists of short detached phrases, 
which are not worked out, as they are not intended to be 
followed with the undivided attention of the dancer. They 
are but the auxiliaries to the jn incipal object, which is 
dancing. One could as little sustain a philosophical argu- 
ment during a dance or a march as attempt to recite Hamlet's 
That this is a natural method is proved by the rhythmical clapping of 
hands, Sc., resetted to by many savage nations as an accompaniment for 
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the part better when repeated need not trouble us. In 
order to thoroughly grasp all the deeper meanings of a 
work of art, how often must one not study it ? and only 
after sucli a study can one accural I v gnugo its value. And 
docs not one discover, even after centuries, beauties hitherto 
unknown In the works of the greatest inrislt-r-iiiinds ? We 
must not lose sight of the purpose of an art-work — viz., that 
the master places before us the perfect completed image 
which his seer-like eye ln;h<;M. Why, then, interrupt the con- 
tinuity of ideas and impair their cohesion, so to speak, by 
a redundant repetition? Arc we ever impressed twice in 
precisely the same manner? Are not human feelings con- 
stantly influenced by a variety of adventitious circumstances ? 
The more impressive the means of expression employed, the 
more they pale on repetition. As an ad captandum illustration, 
I would refer to the opening phrases of Beethoven's C minor 
Symphony, in which the appalling strokes of Fate's dread 
summons cause, like the Inquisition of old, a surging 
sea of emotions, anguish and misery, hope and rage, than 
which, perhaps, in the whole world of impressions none more 
forcible exist, and which we follow with breathless excitement 
to the end of the part. Then, on the repetition of the first 
part, nolens volens, we hear once more Fate's summons. 
We cannot ask again,, as we did at first, with an icy-cold 
shudder, " What means this ? " and receive the answer, 
'• It is Fate knocking at the door," as Beethoven himself 
interpreted it. We went through this only a few minutes 
ago; and, deny it who will, the reappearance of Nemesis — ■ 
without sacrilege, be it said — reminds one strongly of the 
return of Basilio, in the Barber of Seville," with his repeated 
" Good night." 

Of course, the force of habit is an obstacle difficult to 
, and, in my mind's eye, I see a number of worthy 
; gmatiy shocked and angered at such nihilistic 
innovations. " What ! censure our great masters ? Improve 
upon Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven ?" Yes, that is my 
firm conviction ; only make the experiment. Indeed",, the 
phrase that leads back- to the beginning of the part which 
is to be repeated, is at best only a clever device r while,, in 
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innumerable instances, even in the work of genius, it has 
the character of patchwork, and often is so careless and 
forced a passage as to encourage the belief in my mind that 
the "repeat" was a concession, grudgingly granted to 
precedent. 

The theory that music is evanescent, and therefore needs 
the help of repetition, has found strong supporters both in 
the philosophical and musical worlds. That profound thinker, 
Cousin, asserted that the greatest charm of the tonal art lay 
in its " non-descriptiveness," and that the pleasurable 
sensations excited were caused by its vagueness and 
indefraiteness. Powerful as the argument of the French 
philosopher on the first blush would seem to be, I do not rate 
it higher than the opinion of the unmusical Goethe that the 
setting to his " Egmont " by a very common-place German 
musician was superior to that of Beethoven's immortal tone 
painting. However great the mental faculties may be in one 
direction, the want of musical education is as much a barrier 
to the understanding of the tonal art as the lack of knowledge 
is to any particular language. Need I cite Sir Walter Scott, 
who, notwithstanding his high literary gifts, considered music 
merely as so much " tingle-tangle " ; even the impressionable 
nature of the genial Dickens was completely impervious to 
the pathos of high-class compositions. What I assert is that 
music is a language, and must be learned to be under- 
stood, like any other language. I have, indeed, for many 
years nursed the idea that a dictionary compiled by an 
earnest musician from the works of the great composers 
would be a most valuable acquisition to all students of the 
tonal art. 

Who is there that will deny that a study of the manner 
in which the tsrcai :u;lsU::':; have severally typified love, hate, 
anger, rage, &c, would not tend to dispel that vague feeling 
of mi.k.fimreness which leads the uninitiated to regard the 
working-out of high-class compositions as the intricate 
windings of a maze? But it will be retorted that there are 
musicians who frankly acknowledge their inability to follow 
; ! ic logical sequences of the great masters. To them I must 
honestly ew.fe^ that, in my opinion, their studies have not 
been profound enough. They may have mastered the tech- 
nique of their art, but the philosophy is wanting. The body 
is present but the spirit is absent. 

Admitting, then, that the art of the musician is as much a 
hnguacru as the art of the poet, and, like the poet's art, it 
contains within itself the means of expressing sensations and 
feelings equally as the poet's art, then, since any whole part- 
repetition in poetry would be rejected as childish, or as the 
em.in.iLion of a disordered brain, why should it be otherwise 
with music ? 
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Having some time since been requested by the Editors of 
the Neuc Zeitsckrift to send some fragments of my MS. 
" Philosophy of Music," I forwarded them the part which now 
forms the subject of the present paper. As was to be expected, 
the opinions I then uttered raised a whirlwind of dissension, 
and a Berlin critic hurled all the invective he possibly could 
at me. But, notwithstanding this, I owe him thanks, 
for, in his rancorous denunciation, he did me the- honour to 
reproduce the whole of my argument, for which I here beg to 
tender him my warmest thanks, and only regret that I have 
quite forgotten his name. But 1 am convinced that when 
future generations review this part -repetition, they will look 
upon it with as much risibility as wc now regard the ponderous 
wigs of Bach and Handel, or the pigtail of Frederick the 

I have always availed myself of every opportunity to test 
the vitality of my opinions in this respect, by gauging those 
of musicians and every thinking man, and I am happy to be 
able to say that I count many more ayes than noes. I regret 
that I am forced to admit that many musicians of note, who 
agree with me and whose names would add great weight to 
my argument, timorously recede when pressed to publicly avow 
their assent. They nervously retire at the approach of the 
conservative critic. Conservatism is undoubtedly the strong- 
hold of much that is great and good in art, but when it blindly 
clings to tradition, because it is tradition, then, alas I I can 
but say with Moore, " But faith, fanatic faith, once wedded 
to some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last." 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chairmam. — Ladies and gentlemen, I have first the 
pleasing duty of offering, in your name, our best thanks to 
Mr. F. Praeger for his very interesting and valuable paper. 
It is a paper which ought to give us, I think, plenty of 
opportunity for discussion, for the subject of which it treats 
is one of considerable practical importance. I should like 
to say a few words which have been suggested to me as Mr. 
Praeger has read the paper. In the first place, I am much 
afraid that I shall have to be included in the class which he 
referred to of " Conservative critics," for, although I do not 
value things merely because they are old, at the same time I 
am not disposed to do away with the old forms unless I see 
some reason for improving them ; and while I agree with a 
great deal that has been said, I cannot help differing 
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from many of Mr. Praeger's remarks. I think there is a 
great deal to be said on I lit: tide which he has rather made 
light of, or perhaps hardly put Forward so strongly as, in my 
opinion, it deserves to be put forward. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Praeger is right, in a certain point of view, in speak- 
ing of repeats as a barbarous relic of bygone times. It 
comes down to us in the Sonatas from the suites. The 
principal form of the Sonata, the first movement form, which 
we call the binary form, is the distinct outcome of a portion 
of the suite movements, as we find them in the old suites of 
Bach and Handel. In these suites the first part was 
repeated ; for instance, the prelude in D in the second book of 
lieeh's 4H Preludes and Fugues is a very good example of 
that old form, the form which was the producer of the lunar v 
sonata form, the one of which Mr. Praeger has been talking 
to us. There we find the first theme in the key of D going 
into the key of A, the first part being repeated; the second 
commences in A and leads us back to the original key of D, 
in which it concludes. There we have the origin of the 
repetition of the first movement. That form was adhered to 
by Haydn, Mozart, and even by Beethoven, at first. In so 
far as concerns the repetition of the two parts, both first and 
second, you will frequency find Iheui both uiaiked for repeti- 
tion in the early Sonatas of Haydn and Mozart, and in even 
one or two of Beethoven. The Sonata in F, Op. 10, No. 2, is 
one in which I remember the second part is repeated, and it is 
the same thing with the Sonata in A, No. 2, of the set of three 
dedicated to Haydn, although, as matter of fact, they are not 
repeated in actual performance. There we see the relics of 
that old form. But I think there is something to be said for 
the repetition of the first part, the part that is called the 
exposition, and that is this — Mr. Praeger mentioned that 
the argument that was frequently put forward in favour of 
it was that we wanted to hear the exposition, the part in 
which the subjects are set forth twice, so as to impress it 
more upon the ear. Now, I think there is considerable 
amount of reason in this, if you hear in mind the difference 
between music and all other arts. Mr. Praeger says, if we 
do this why not repeat the first part of an orator's speech, or 
why not repeat one entire act of a drama ? I do not think 
the cases are at all parallel. If you hear an orator speak, or if" 
you hear the first act of a drama, it is in a language intelligil ie 
to all ; every word conveys a distinct and definite impression 
at once. There is no occasion to repeat that ; you know 
perfectly well the first time what the orator has said ; but 
music is a much more vague and indefinite language — it 
does not speak to us, at least to me, with the same 
distinctness and directness as a written language. If 
anybody asked me what I supposed a Beethoven Sonata 
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meant, I could not put it into words to save my life; no 
more could most of you, although you were fully sensible 
of the charm of it. But if you hear a new work there is this 
advantage to be obtained of hearing it twice : the ideas are 
much less distinctive in the language of music than of speech, 
and, therefore, there is more gained by familiarity with 
them. Again, there is another point in support of this view, 
and that is, if you go to a picture exhibition, and look at a 
picture, you can keep on watching the particular portions of 
this picture with which you want to become familiar, and 
impress them on your memory as long as you choose. You 
are not obliged to go on immediately from that part to 
another. In the same way, if you are reading a poem to 
yourself, and you come across a passage that strikes you, or 
that perhaps you do not quite understand, if it is of rather 
obscure construction, like some of Mr. Browning's, for 
instance — some passage you do not catch the full meaning of 
the first time — you can go back to it ; but in hearing a new 
symphony, if there is a passage you cannot make out the 
meaning of at the first hearing, you do not have the chance 
to say, Let us have: that over again, please, before we gn 
on and while yuu ..re think. !ti; it th..l, I 
comes and puts it all out of your head. It seems to me an 
advantage from that point of view to be able to hear these 
principal suiijei ts put forward disrm: tly by having them as 
thi-y ari', 111 the .arfie rr:a;i:r'.l '.* cif 1 asi s, twite ejver. :.tni sn 
when they COir.e to In; treated with the skill which Beethoven 
and Mozart know how 10 treat them in the subsequent 
part, they may be recognised in their somewhat altered form. 
I have had a very apt illustration of this very point only this 
afternoon within the last hour. I have just come from St. 
Jamrs's Hall — Mr. WaJter Bache's recital. Amongst other 
things Mr. Bacht- played there was List's Sonata in B minor. 
In that thete is no repetition at all. Well. 1 cannot say that 
I was not able to follow the Sonata ; 1 had heard it once 
before played by Mr. licringcr, but it is not a Sonata f am 
lamibar with. I was able, after a while, to recognise, in an 
indistinct sort of way. the subjects, or some of them ; I 
will not say none of them escaped me ; probably they did ; 
and 1 should be sorry to say I heard the whole of them, 
anil 1 think if, in the exposition, as it is called, the 
first part of the Sonata had Iwen played over twice instead 
of ence. 1 should have been ;u .t rntih l itter position Ui 
follow the subsequent developments. I think that is a very 
strong reason for keeping to repetition, at all events, in many 
cases. It is quite true that in some of his later works, not 
in all, Beethoven did away with this repetition of the first 
part, and that recent composers have also done the same 
thing. But I think there is another point that ought to be 
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borne in mind, and that is the balance between the 
lengths of the different portions of the movement ; that 
is to say, the length of the exposition as compared with 
the subsequent development. As far as my recollection 
goes, and 1 am speaking now from general impression, 
wherever you find the first part of the movement of 
Beethoven's not repeated, provided that it is an extended 
composition, as in the case I am now referring to, you will 
find that that part is proportionately longer as compared 
with the rest of the movement than it would be if there 
were a repetition. Mr. Praeger referred to the Symphonyin 
C minor ; the opening of that is very concise ; there is a great 
deal of development afterwards, and by the repetition of the 
first part the adequate balance between the exposition of the 
subjects and their subsequent developments seems to me to 
be about maintained. On the other hand, if we take such a 
movement as the first movement of the great quartet in F, 
the first of the three Rasoumowski quartets, there we 
find a much longer development, but there is no repeat. 
The development is three or four times as long as in the first 
movement of the C minor symphony. Therefore, sometimes 
by throwing out this repeat we should rather disturb the 
balance of parts. But I must not trespass too much on your 
time, for I am sure there are many others who would be 
happy to say a few words on this interesting subject. Mr. 
Praeger must pardon me for taking a distinctly hostile line to 
that which he has taken up, but I cannot help it. 

Mr, Banister. — I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that you have 
taken out of my mouth any ideas that did occur to me as 
Mr. Praeger was reading his paper. I would only say in 
addition to what you have said about the indefiniteness of 
certain ideas, that we often get a somewhat unfavourable 
opinion even of a great work on the first hearing, which is 
considerably amended afterwards. I think that is within 
the experience of us all. Then, with respect to one remark 
Mr. Praeger made, that the first impression can never be 
reproduced in all its freshness, that would almost be a 
reason for never hearing any music again at all. But 
we like to hear a musical work again. It is perhaps 
perfectly true that there is a certain bloom of youth 
about a first impression which is never reproduced. Would 
that it could be — in life and in music too. Still, we do like, 
if possible, often to hear again certain beautiful works, and 
we like to hear that which is to be argued out. That is 
another point. The first part contains the exposition of that 
which is to be argued out, and we like to have a very clear 
idea of the proposition first of all. Before I sit down I 
would make Mr. Praeger a present of this statement of fact, 
that Sterndale Bennett once said to me, "Banister, I 
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should like to abolish all repetitions in music"; but we 
never argued out the point. 

Mr. Barry. — May I add to that, that Sterndalc Bennett 
once, whilst talking to me on this subject, advocated in 
performance leaving out repetitions, unless it involved 
leaving out some part of the work. For instance, in the 
"Scotch" symphony, if you leave out the repetition there, you 
must leave out some dozen bars altogether. 

Mr. Charles Stephens. — I am under the impression 
that we may fairly assume that the repetition of parts in 
many cases was merely a concession to the fashion of the 
period, and I think it is very probable that many of the 
smaller sonatas of Haydn were merely marked with "repeat" 
because it was the fashion to repeat those parts. I think it 
is traditional that the second part, although marked for 
repeat, is, as the Chairman pointed out, not usually repeated 
in such works. But I think we must at the same time pay 
deference to the feelings and wishes of the composer when 
they are distinctly indicated. As I said before, in those 
older specimens it is possible that the repeat was merely the 
fashion of the day; but if you come to the case of Men- 
delssohn, we know very well he wrote many of his works 
without any repeat at all ; but if you take the " Scotch " 
symphony, and the " Italian," as Mr. Barry has remarked, 
there is in those works a certain portion that you must 
leave out if you do not observe the repeat, because there is 
what is called a first and second time. I might also refer to 
the quartet in D minor of Mozart, in which there is a 
first and second time, indicating the absolute necessity 
of repeating, unless you leave out some portion of the 
author's composition. I can also speak of Mozart's pianoforte 
quartet in G minor, where he has a coda following the 
work for the second time of performance of the second 
part. All those are clear indications that the author really 
intended that these parts should be repeated, and I think 
the case of Mendelssohn is a very strong one, because his 
tendency generally is to avoid the repeats of those parts ; 
but where he indicates them, as in the cases I have men- 
tioned, I think we should do wrong to disregard them. 
At the same time, I am sure Mr. Praegcr has made out a 
very strong case, at all events in reference to those works in 
which the repeats were merely a concession to a fashion. 

Major Crawford. — I would venture to point out one case 
in which what was undoubtedly mere fashion appears to have 
been abandoned by modern composers, that was the case of 
the da capo in Handel's time. 

Mr. Stephens. — That is not quite a case in point ; the da 
capo is not the same thing as a repeat of the first part ; but I 
think we must all deplore, even there, the fact that the fashion 
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of the period was to have a da capo of almost the entire song 
without mollification, and, even when the singer had con- 
cluded, to still go through much of the work with the 
orchestra — a fashion on which I think we have much im- 
proved in the present modified forms. Still that was the 
fashion of (he day: for instance, in the great song " Let the 
bright S(-r,H)iliim " it siicnis iinntrCKssary tn go over the whole 
of that first portion again, thus closing three times. 

The Chairman.— With regard to the illustration Mr. 
Stephens has mentioned, " Let the bright Seraphim," f may 
mention that in the new edition of " Samson," published in 
the last twenty years by the German Handel Society, cor- 
rected from Handel's own manuscripts, there is no repeat in 
that particular song, but after the second part in B minor 
immediately follows the chorus. That is so in the new 
edition, and it appears it was Handel's direct intention. 

Mr. G. A, Osbokne.— I perfectly agree with everything that 
has been said by our worthy Chairman. If I were not a 
conservative niHMchm, which I hope I am, I certainly would 
become so from the remarks he has made. I must say 
that we have had a very interesting paper from Mr. Praeger. 
As regards those repeats, of course we have been speaking of 
the great giants in music ; I am not going to allude to them, 
but to a man whom, although he has passed away from us, 
we all knew perfectly well as a pianoforte writer — that is 
Czerny ; he never marked repeats for the simple reason that 
he invariably wrote them in extenso. In fact, he did not give 
you the opportunity to leave them out, for you were obliged 
to go through them, nolens volens. I remember asking a 
publisher one day how it was that the repeats were not 
marked with double bars and dots, and he said, " He would 
riot give us a manuscript if we were to do so, because we 
pay him by the page." He brought his manuscripts with 
every note written out. Of course I do not ask any one to 
follow the example of Czerny. I should be very sorry to do 
so, and I am sure no publisher would accept such a manu- 
script now. I certainly must say — although, perhaps, it may 
be my own dulness— that I very much enjoy hearing the first 
part of a work repeated. It gives me great pleasure. I can 
perfectly well understand that there is no occasion for a 
repeat in the first part if it is as long as the second part 
usually is, and that the latter is not repeated. 

Dr. W. H. Monk. — I think there is another point on which 
we may very well make an inquiry. It has been occasionally 
the custom to write out the part which is to be repeated, and 
we know, of course, what a composer means in that case ; 
but with regard to all those compositions in which the repeat 
of the first part was at a certain time the result of the feeling 
of the day, did the composer, knowing that, write a short 
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first part because he knew it was going to be repeated — is it 
part of his design ? Such a question as this wouid, of course, 
have to be argued out, composition by composition, author 
by author, but the decision seems to me to very much hinge 
upon that question — What was the composer's design ? Is 
it a short first part which, iu proportion to the length of the 
second part, is necessarily repeated to make a homogeneous 
whole ? I do not think this remark has been thrown out by 
any one else, but it seems to me to be pertinent to the whole 

Mr. Shedlock. — It seems to me that one principal argu- 
ment, apart from that which has just been mentioned, is that 
we like to have a thing repeated, to have it impressed on our 
memories in onlur to understand the development ; but that 
argument would disappear when we came to know the work, 
and do away with the necessity of repeating; whereas, when 
it forms part of the OLi^inal design with regard to balance 
and symmetry of the work it must be retained. If the only 
argument in favour of it is to impress the subjects on us, 
when we once get to know the subjects there would be no 
occasion to repeat, and musicians in private playing could 
ieave out all the repeats, or even in public performance where 
the audience were supposed to be educated. 

Dr. Gladstone. — One thing does not appear to have been 
remarked upon, that as far as I am aware in the case of 
overtures written in classical form, there is no specimen of a 
repeat to be met with — I do not know of any. 

The CHAIRMAN. — Mendelssohn's Military Overture, Op. 24, 

Major Crawford. — And the " Zauberfiote." 

The Chairman. — There is no repeat in that. 

Dr. Gladstone.— Both are exceptional cases, at all events. 
It seems to me that the argument raised as to the necessity 
of impressing the subjects of the first part by repetition 
ought to apply equally to the overture form ; hut we do not 
find it is the custom, whatever the exceptions may be, to 
repeat the first parts of overtures ; in fact, they are not 
planned for the purpose. 

The Chairman. — I should just like to say, with regard to 
the point Dr. Gladstone has mentioned, that I think there is 
this difference between the overture and the sonata— that there 
is not the same kind of repetition necessary in the subjects, 
because in the overture, with very rare exceptions, the middle 
portion, which musicians call the free fantasia, is either 
omitted altogether oris cut down to very short limits; take, for 
instance, the "Figaro" overture, where you findjust asimple 
bar or two in the dominant seventh, and you are back again to 
the subject directly. It is quite an exceptional thing to have 
much development. The "Leonora" overture may be one, 
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but it is quite exceptional to find an enlarged free fantasia or 
development in the middle portion of an overture as there is 
in the sonata ; therefore, as you get back almost immediately 
to the first part, with very little subsequent development, that 
may be a reason why a repetition of the first part is not 
necessary in an overture as in a symphony, 

Mr. Moseley. — Perhaps I may be allowed to offer one 
remark on the question which has been discussed this evening. 
It seems to me that Mr. Praeger has not met with that hostile 
criticism which he anticipated. We have heard a most 
interesting discussion on the paper he has favoured us with, 
and although ail the speakers have been against his conten- 
tion, at the same time they have treated him in a most 
conciliatory spirit. For my own part, I should like to say 
that I throw my weight into the balance with Mr. Praeger, 
and for this reason. The main object of the repeat is, no 
doubt, to impress the leading subjects on the memory ; that I 
think is pretty generally conceded. Now, if that is the object, 
and if it is acknowledged and accepted on all hands that 
it is useful to repeat the "first part" in order to impress the 
subjects upon our minds before the working-out commences, 
it will follow equally with regard to the rest of the sonata 
that that ought also to be repeated. I put it in this way, 
a fortiori, it ought to be repeated because it is much more 
difficult to follow the working-out of a subject than to 
follow the subject itself, which is very often quite a simple 
one. But really it seems to me there is no logical reason 
for the repetition of the first part except this, that a large 
number of persons cannot, as I think has been stated, easily 
remember a theme, and therefore they require to have it 
repeated. Now for those really I do not think we ought to 
make any provision whatever. If a sonata, or symphony, or 
any other work of art, is worth hearing at all it is worth hear- 
ing many times. No doubt it may be said, this or that work 
does not create a favourable impression on the first hearing 
in many instances, because people do not understand it. 
With that argument I say we, as musicians and as amateurs, 
have nothing at all to do. We must make no concession to 
the vulgar or to the uneducated. If our object is to elevate 
art, those persons who cannot understand, who have not 
arrived at that stage of cultivation to understand, must do the 
best they can to learn from those who can teach them. One 
remark 1 think was made with regard to the Symphony in C 
minor. Mr. Praeger said something about the knocking of 
Fate. I am not sure — of course, he will have an opportunity 
of reply — but I think I understood very well what he intended 
to convey. It seemed to me this, that the freshness is taken 
off by the repeat. No doubt it is taken off by the repeat, and 
it has, I think, been accepted that that is the case— that you 
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must have the freshness of a work taken off by having the 
idea repeated. But then it is argued that whenever you hear 
a thing a second time the freshness is gone, the first blush, so 
to speak, and cannot be recalled. I demur to Chat, and I say 
for my own part, and I think, probably, it is the experience 
of many other persons, that if that work is put aside for some 
time and brought out again, it comes back with increased 
freshness, and, with renewed understanding, one enjoys it 
considerably more ; but, of course, if you have this knocking 
of Fate, or repetition of a particular phrase almost immediately 
after you have heard it the first time, no doubt the freshness 
is taken off, and it falls upon you as flatly as possible. 

Mr. Praeger. — The Chairman said that hearing a work 
only once was not a parallel case to looking at a picture or 
reading a poem, and, therefore, as music is less positive than 
tit it* ;:re-5".oi. o" instvis ;t should In- repeated. Now, one ought 
to link r':rst li<:iv a I jU|'iia,:i: is made. Hail I r.ot In i n ;ifr.ii J 

of taxing your patience too much I should certainly have 
gone inio several points to prove that music is a perfect 
language like any other language. A language owes its 
existence to the people according to their nationalities, 
having a sign for certain things. 1 hope there are some fathers 
here, and any one o( them will know that their babies give 
name; to things which remain in the family and become 
standard words. Is there not such a word as " Boz," that 
was the consequence of a little child calling Dickens " Boz," 
and the name was kept ? Out of the conglomeration of anumber 
of wi iiis ,'i l.i[iyaa<;e is formed, according to the climate 
and the habits of the people ; the whole language is built up 
by the sounds people have given according to their different 
form ; as they have pronounced this way or that way. We 
have merely to refer to the different Teutonic races to see 
how they have exactly the same words, only changed a little 
according to the different form of their mouths and throats. 
And the language of music is made in exactly the same 
way. It you were to make a dictionary of all those parts 
that great masters have used to express love, joy, sorrow, 
and anger, you would have as good a musical dictionary as 
those of any other language. That music is not come-at-able 
like language is admitted. In speech you say, " This is a 
round table ;" but, because music is an art which expresses 
feelings only, you cannot express " round table " in that lan- 
guage. I ask any one if, with a perfect mastery of expression, 
he can explain even to himself (in the most serious manner I 
ask this) his own feelings? Are they not as varied as the 
10,000 items we see every day and cannot understand ? Can 
any man say, " Now, I feel this, and the next minute that, 
and the other minute this." Can he define it ? If I were not 
rated already so much as one of the innocent who admire 
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Wagner beyond all others, I would tell you to look at his 
works and see how the feelings of the human heart are 
delineated there ; how you can actually read in the human 
heart ; to those who cannot I only hope that in time they 
will learn to do so, If you hear a poem, or see a picture, I 
defy you to retain more of either than a musician retains of 
a symphony. I can retain a symphony, and I can bring 
hosts of pupils who can retain -a symphony, and be able to 
sing parts of it to you — who can retain the subjects, and be 
!ih\c. to explain them. You must excuse me naming myself in 
that regard, but as to the sonatas of Beethoven, I have for 
years taught all my pupils to understand those sonatas from 
first to last, giving them my own version of what it means. 
Suppose that version is not perfect, it will always be the 
version of a thinking musician, who has the thing at heart, 
for the good of art only and not for his own pocket, which 
unfortunately so many musicians have more in mind 
than true art. I am ready at any time to be examined on 
the point. J have done it to the satisfaction of many great 
musicians, Richard \\'."iL::i:.r L ) c i :": included. That music 
is r. language is to me as clear as anything else. That it is 
not as much a language as the vernacular of every country 
is only owing to the difficulty of expressing one's feelings, 
understanding them, and following them. A man reads an 
account of some harrowing disaster. If you will excuse me, I 
will give you one instance. I was dining in Conv.vullis Gardens 
when all at once there was a great hubbub (building was 
going on), all the footmen rushed out, and the question was 
eagerly asked, 11 What is the matter ? " A man had fallen 
down from a scaffold and broke his neck. A gentleman 
present said, " Really ! Give me a little more of that 
currant jelly, I never tasted anything so nice in my life." 
That was a gentleman, a man of education ; but his feel- 
ings put in music would not produce a work of art. It 
was his true feeling ; he had said what he meant ; his 
whole sympathy had been exhausted, and he wanted a 
little more currant jelly. I have been laughed at for 
crying over music. One gentleman spoke about first im- 
pression. The whole world is an agglomeration of atoms, 
and our whole life is composed of so many minutes, 
hours, and days, and we can have the same impression 
every day again, and every week, and every month ; 
and after many years we have a similar impression, 
but the first impression is always the most striking and 
lasting. You will find from the first impression you will 
never depart throughout your whole life, especially if a 
thinking man gives his whole thoughts to that first im- 
pression ; otherwise, how do you account for falling in love, 
and marrying almost against your will ?— because it is the 
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first impression. ; we are not responsible for it, it is a kind of 
disease — you cannot help your feelings, I have this to say, 
that had I not been afraid of taxing your patience too long, 
I would have entered into the matter of form altogether. 
That cast-iron form before which conservatism kneels, 
just as of old they did before the golden calf; it is a worthy 
thing to be remembered, and to be treated with respect: and so 
is the wig of Handel and Bach and the pigtail of Frederick the 
Great, but we do not want to put those on again. However, 
I have no objection to have those things performed with the 
repetition ; but I should like a young generation to weigh the 
matter well, and see really whether that is not merely a 
thing that has come to us like so many others that we 
havu not i:x;lilll::<_i1 :u>r wu^'hud s'.sfiiciently. As to the first 
part, and the second part, and the exposition, and all that, 
I cannot agree with it, because when you see a picture you 
have no more impression of it than you have of a symphony, 
I never had ; and I have hosts of pupils, amateurs, who 
have just as much impression of music as of a painting 
or a poem: but if you want to understand :i pot.' in you iv;u: il 
many times over. I know some of the poems of Swinburne 
you have to read a do^en times to see their full beauty ; but 
would you have them read over to you whenever there 
was. an opportunity of hearing them in public ? And so it is 
with music performed in public. Let those who cannot 
understand it take them home and study them and practise 
them at home- Who can say that he has so often heard one 
of Beethoven's Symphonies that he never hears anything 
new in it ? Do you want any other precedent than the 
greatest anatomist of the human heart, Shakespeare, 
who after 300 years still gives rise to fresh publications, 
especially in Germany, every month. The Shakespeare 
Society publishes every month, explanatory papers on Shake- 
speare, and most valuable they are. There is no exhausting 
a genius. To speak of smaller men, that is quite a different 
thing. I exclude all those who make music by the yard ; 
they have learnt that it may be done in this way ; they are 
very honourable men: may they prosper; hut they cannot 
go down in the history of the world' — that will only leave 
the high landmarks. The stream of time flows over the rest, 
and the little men are swamped. They have had their time 
— the great men who rarely have had any honour in their 
time stand like mountains; let the little men have their parts 
repeated as much as they like,, provided they do not force me 
to hear them. I have educated a goodly number— worse 
luck if it is not a good notion— of amateurs the many years 
I have been here, and they are all firm of my opinion. I will 
not tax your patience any longer, but I could name an 
immense number of men that were of my opinion but did 
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not dare avow it. Even Moscheles, though he was very 
conservative, acknowledged it ; but when I say why do 
not you make a point of it, it was always the same thing — 
"What would the press and the public say?" Schmidt, 
who was an intimate friend of mine, had the power, because 
he was totally independent ; he was a rich man, and he could 
have done it. Lately I asked Hans Richter ; he said, " If I 
had my will, I would do away with all repetition " ; but when 
I said, " Why do not you do it ?" he said, " I cannot battle 
against the people." I think it would have been in his case 
his duty to do so. I have read you this paper, because I 
thought it was my duty fairly to expose myself to the conse- 
quence of being considered a radical, but the goodwill must 
excuse the deed. 

The Chairman.— 1 have now to propose a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pracger for the very interesting paper, which 
has given rise to one of the most interesting discussions I 
have had the pleasure of listening to. I am quite sure you 
will show your sense of the service he has rendered us this 
afternoon by very heartily and unanimously according him a 
vote of thanks. 

The resolution having been carried — 

Mr. Praeger said : — Allow me, first of all, to thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, for the kind manner in which you have taken 
up the question. I thank you heartily, and, if the slightest 
seed has been thrown out to help to the abolition of part- 
repetition, I shall consider this to be one of the happiest 
days in my life. 
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Decehbeh 4, 18S2. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, Esq., 
In the Chair. 



PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON VOCAL CULTURE. 

By G. N. Carozzi, Esq. 

To make known to (he public some mechanical apparatus 
which will facilitate vocal culture, to demonstrate the 
difficulties attending the latter, and to poml out the means 
best adapted to overcome them, is the scope of the present 
lecture. The long experience I have had in teaching will 
thus, I hope, prove of service to others who are earnestly 
working and si-eking improvement. It is true that theory 
and principles can be learnt from books, but it is also true 
that these are as numerous and varied as the sounds on 
which they treat. Every teacher has his own method of 
imparting science and his own individuality in enforcing it. 
1 do not wash tci condemn those teachings, or to fix a theory 
upor. the formation of the sounds based upon anotomtca] and 
physiological principles; but to suggest opportunities for 
those who desire successful training in this difficult science, 
now neglected by so many 111 sumc of the most essential 
points; and T pmpose to find the mim: nf i'r.<~ <\-\,\< -.r ■• 
disparity of tone in many fine artistic voices of oor days, 
which, in youth, from natural gifts promised a bright 
career in ait, whereas they were subsequently rapidly lost to 
tame. My object is to review briefly the difficulties attend- 
ing the study of voi al rultuie, ami to suggest how they may 
be overconie, adding the latest results of modern science, 
and my own personal experience. 

Progress is always continuous— every day there arise new 
ideas productive of new practical applications. Never- 
theless, in music as well as in other branches of instruction, 
we may endeavour to resist the inconveniences and injuries 
so universally deplored. This is well exemplified in recent 
letters from Milan and Paris, complaining that vocalism 
is altogether on the decline — pupils of the Conservatory, 
when only half through their course, are enticed to sing in 
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public by agents from the different theatres, and sacrifice 
their future prospects to the temptation of immediate noto- 
riety. The decline of the art, therefore, is not owing to a 
deficiency of fine voices, but to an irrational system of teach- 
ing, and a desire on the part of the pupils to hurry to the end 
of their studies before the proper time. Professor Biaggi, 
'.lie illusiiious wriler upon music, says that theories alone are 
ii]s:::'['u:it-nt to make an artist, and that the conditions of 
music are to-day very different from those of [he first half of 
the past century; and the great Rossini wrote: "To-day 
the art of singing is at the barricades, the old ilorid style is 
replaced by the vehemenent, the solemn by bowlings, affec- 
tionate feeling by impassioned raving 1 The question of the 
day is only the power of the lungs : singing felt in the soul 
and vocal riches exist only in books." 

We must believe with teachers like Scarlatti, Durante, 
Porpora, Gizzi, Leo, and Francesco Feo, that our conserva- 
tories possess only one maxim, which is that musical instruc- 
tion should be essentially practical. In fact, at one time the 
teaching was truly practical, and history informs us that in 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries music was 
-ludied only wit]) the aid of the voice. 

Formerly the masters gave all their attention to the emis- 
sion of sound, to the articulation of the notes, to the mode of 
respiration, nnd in all thai concerned tin; colouring or dyna- 
mics in singing. Nor did they neglect the disposition of the 
mouth nor the attitude of the body ; and they used for the 
purpose a mirror and a spoon handle, and obliged the pupils 
to keep their hands behind their back, so as to obtain the 
free expansion of the chest. 

And it should be observed that in the seventeenth century, 
according to liontempi lYrugini, the Roman students often 
repaired to the famous echo outside the gate of San Pauioto 
exercise their voices so that they might learn to condense 
and develop the organic parts which vibrate in producing 
tone, and to have some idea of the sound of their own voices 
as heard by an audience. They went through a severe daily 
roclme of discipline, and passed, vent's m material studies of 
the voice, and the experience of centuries has established 
their ideas as correct. 

The importance of these considerations in the very outset 
of the pupil's career is admitted theoretically by all, but at 
the present day few are able or willing to give the time 
necessary to reduce theory to practice, the constant vigilance 
required wearies the student, whilst the. long period necessary 
to obtain even moderate proficiency is in many instances an 
almost insuperable bar to failhhe, conscientious study; and 
teachers, perceiving that they preach to the wilderness, try to 
obtain immediate results and the praise of the moment instead 
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of lasting fame, which can only be obtained by long-sustained 
efforts. One consequence of this is the present failure of the 
celebrated schools of singing founded in Knim- by Fcdi and 
Joseph Amadori, by Francesco Antonio I'isluochi in liolugna, 
by Kedi in Florence, by Joseph Fernando Brivio in Milan, 
by bYaucesoi) Peli in Modeua, and in \ ;i j jl t-^ by Domenico 
Gizzi, Nicolo Porpora, Leonardo Leo, and Francesco Feo. 
Observe with what colours, not a prejudiced laudator Umporis 
actl, but an impartial reasoner describes the modern system 
and the governing maxims of a great part of the Italian 
schools of singing. "We take away," so writes Pietro 
Erighenti in the eulogium of Mattoo I'.ahini 1 bologna, 1821), 
page 14, note 21—" we take away the girl from the needle, 
the lad from the plane, and, without any preliminaries, we 
send them to the school of a sol-fa teacher, who (owner of a 
b;id spinet or a violin out of tune), with an ' Open your mouth 
(and heaven knows in what form) and sing,' believes that 
he has achieved tin- very height of art. And soon we subject 
those unhappy pupils to a second teacher (now named del bel 
cauio) and he leads them with solicitude to gurgle duets and 
rondeaux, and at the end of some months he cries out joyfully 
that the rules of the ancients were useless scourges for the 
students, that it was necessary that no time should be lost 
(for the parents and teachers wished to gain a quick profit 
from the pupils), and without any further attention or trouble 
he consigns them to the theatre." 

The decline of the art, therefore, is not owing to a deficiency 
of fine voices, nor is it to be attributed to the prejudice that 
only good voices form a first requisite to become good artists, 
nor is it because there are no more residential conservatories, 
nor because there is any lack of patrons. The decadence of 
good voices must, perhaps, be attributed to the tonal height 
of modern compositions. Hence the saying of the Maestro 
Kossini that " to find good singers and fine voices singing 
should be taught to composers." Signor Lamperti, in his 
Treatise on the Art of Singing, says, •' Modern music is 
altogether unfitted for the cultivation or preservation of the 
voice, and to its use we may in a great measure attribute the 
dearth there is of good singers. Totally wanting in agdity 
and nearly so in melody, any one, provided he lias a strong 

unnecessary at the present day to apply himself to a long and 
expensive course of study since he can gain a livelihood 
without it." The decadence of good voices must also be 
attributed to the sharpness of the diapason, which, during 
a hundred and fifty years has risen a major third. For 
example, the CCj in the organs built about the middle of 
the seventeenth century produced the AA of our modern dia- 
pason. Thus the vocal music of the greatest composers, such 
c a 
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as Cimarosa, Paisiello, Gluck, Pacini, Monteverdc, Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Palestrina, Mendelssohn, and others either 
famous or not so well known, too frequently requires to be 
transposed into keys lower than the originals. 

With the music of Verdi disappeared the Bass called Basso 
Cantantc, and there was substituted the Barytone, which, as 
well as the Mezzo- Soprano, the celebrated master Tomaselli, 
of Padua, maintained had no existence in nature, but was 
only the product of our false methods of instruct ion .* ft is 
certain that good singers are every day becoming more rare, 
and that the purity of the tones is less considered than the 
amount of execution and a certain clap-trap which is more 
successful with the multitude. 

A voice originally possessing but moderate capabilities can, 
with good study, attain to the height of art. 

In this way many of the superior singers of the eighteenth 
century have succeeded, such as Bernacchi and Pacchierotti, 
even though their voices appeared at the beginning feeble 
and broken. And we must not forget the celebrated Pasta, 
who, with a limited soprano voice, unequal, obscure, and 
hard, which seemed as if it would never have overcome the 
difficulty of the scales, nor have been able to execute the 
shake, managed with patience and enthusiastic study to 
remedy the imperfection of the vocal organ, and gain the 
admiration of the greatest composers, and even of her rivals. 
Rubini may also be instanced, who, after four years of 
resolute practice, reached almost an octave above his second 
G without this prodigious extension occasioning any dis- 
advantage to the smoothness and homogenousness of his 
voice. At the same epoch Duprez, stimulated by the example 
of Eubini, acquired by persistent study that power and breadth 
of sound which subsequently astonished Paris. 

The nineteenth century has brought forward more musical 
inventions which have been patented than any previous 
century, and yet the capability for improvement is far from 
exhausted. The very variety and number of these inventions 
prove how unsatisfactory they are and how far they fall short 
of the desired object. 

With respect to vocal science the field presents a yet 
wider scope. The beautiful art of il bel canto was too long 
retarded by the pedantry of professors. Music remained 
stationary for many ages on account of the bigoted prejudices 
and opinions of the times. Indeed it is a well-known fact 
that our musical scale has existed in its present form only 
about three hundred and fifty years. But as soon as music 
took the scientific road it progressed rapidly, and was 
honoured as an art. 

• See " The Voice in Singing." By Emma Seiler, page 80. 
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There is no doubt that as we free ourselves from prejudice 
and suffer ourselves to be led by the progressive spirit of the 
age, voices will improve both in quality and compass, and 
the so-called " Mystery of Singing " will be revealed by a 
rational system of instruction. 

In the methods of the present day far greater attention is 
paid to the quantity than the quality of sound produced, and 
a high degree of execution is sought for rather than the still 
higher requisites of proper expression and feeling, and thus 
a voice of limited compass has but little chance of success. 
As many who cannot accomplish difficult vocalisation excel 
in other particulars, under a proper system even the least 
pretentious voices would show that they were progressing in 
the right direction to the extent of their capacity. 

The heavenly organ of voice which God has bestowed upon 
man is capable of higher perfection than any other musical 
instrument, and it is none the less subject to mechanical laws 
and assistance. The necessity for some improvement is 
universally although vaguely lelt, but nothing practical has 
as yet been brought forward. Professor Helmholtz has 
given to music of all kinds a scientific ground and basis ; but 
for the culture of the human voice in singing, science has as 
yet furnished only a few lights. 

In my Treatise on the Art of Singing, as well as in the 
instruments which I have invented, I have endeavoured to 
carry out the suggestions of many practical teachers, and to 
supply the needs hinted at by some of the highest musical 
;uilh"i ilit;s, and I ask in return an impartial criticism founded 
on a trial of their merits. 

If, by means of suitable mechanical apparatus, we can 
abbreviate the time and diminish the fatigue of study, I 
believe that art will lose nothing. 

And it is time to acknowledge that he who does not know 
the mechanical action of his own voice, who does not possess 
the art of guiding it at will, will never obtain all the effects 
of which it is capable. Moreover, that great singer Nicola 
Tacchinardi has observed that practice without fundamental 
principles causes numerous defects. 

The treatise and instruments which I wish to bring to the 
notice of the public are intended to supply a want in modern 
study ; to improve those voices which nature has not made 
perfect ; and to quickly develop the good qualities of those 
who possess good voices, a musical ear, natural, delicate, and 
refined musical dispositions, expression, and feeling. Ail the 
classes I have named are often discouraged at the very 
beginning of their musical career. 

And now, having spoken of the general scope and character 
of my inventions, before I enter on descriptive details of the 
various apparatus, allow mc, in order to facilitate the study 



of them, to dwell a little upon some considerations which I 
address specially to those who have not made musical art a 
particular object of investigation. 

which he quickly perceived that by the natural elevation and 

of joy or grief. From the employment of this mutation of 
vniccr arises the faculty of singing; and this has been the 
primary cause of the variety of music that exists. The ear, 
perceiving the varied progression of sounds, created measure 
and movement, until what was originally a gift of nature was 
transformed into an art. Therefore man, developing his 
larynx and voice through imitation, produced natural or 
acquired voice. Darwin suggested, and not without some 
degree of probability, that simple vocal sounds were the 
primary means of communication between man and man; 
that men sang in some form or other to express their feelings 
and affections before the artifice of words was discovered and 
adopted. 

Legucr says : " As nature gave to every individual a voice 
for speech, so slur has furnished also a voice for song; and 
the non-possession of the voice for song is only a consequence 
of the organs of the voice not having been practised." 

Man sees and hears without an exprcssact of his will, and, 
therefore, no art exists which teaches how to see and how to 
hear. Now the voice, on the contrary, can only be exercised 
with the action of I l L;h will, because no one can speak without 
first being willing to do so ; and having to use this faculty 
in infinitely different ways, which he must manifest by words, 
it is necessary for him to learn how to use the means for such 
manifestation, and in this consists the art of speaking and 
also the art of singing. The material of voice is the atmo- 
spheric air, which, inspired in abundance, is afterwards emitted 
with more or less violence. Plato, Ucmocritus, Anaximander, 
and Aristotle define voice as a sound caused by the soul, by 
means of the repercussion of the air in the throat, with the 
intention of {jivmi.; sie;ni:-ration to something. Three things, 
thev sav, concur in forming the voice - --viz., the original cause 
(artifice), or the power of the soul; the instrument— the 
trachea, or the channel of the throat ; the material — the air. 

Other writers, on the contrary, rejecting that opinion, 
believe that the organic means for producing voice do not 
belong to the lungs, to which cannot be assigned any plan in 
the school of siTiL'in!;, except so far as they furnish the air 
necessary for the production of the sound, and that the head 
voice is nothing else than the off: ct produced in the larynx by 

inhaling a sharp breath. Dr. Bcnnati says that the voice is 
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an instrument, jiii gcr.cri, inimitable by art, and Rousseau 
calls it the union of all the sounds which a man can form 
whilst singing. 

Whatever these hypotheses may be worth, this difference of 
opinion is of very little consequence. What we must acknow- 
ledge above all is that voice differs from pronunciation. 
Voice, or sound, can be emitted by the aid of the throat alone, 
whereas to pronounce a word we require the aid of the lips, 
teeth, tongue, and palate. Hence it is that, in the technical 
part of the art of singing, attention must be directed to two 
very distinct questions — namely, the voice and the pronuncia- 
tion, or rather to simple, pure sound and vocalisation. 

Pronunciation and articulation are not, as is generally 
believed, one and the same thing. Articulation consists in 
giving out the divers syllables of the words by striking the 
consonants with the vowels, ff we place the tongue against 
the teeth as in pronouncing the letter ah, we shall also be 
able to pronounce ba, pa, va, fa, fe, ve, po, pe, ft, ma, pu. 

The singer has only one way of touching the heart, that is 
by the quality of the sound. He is very little acquainted 

cable to all of us, but, defective as maybe our knowledge with 
regard to the functions of the human voice, a f, r rc:it manv 
eminent singers have, by careful observation, succeeded in 
obtaining a very important conquest simply because they 
have tried to reduce the subject to a method. It may seem 
strange that an easy position of the throat and mouth, and a 
natural manner of breathing, should be so hard to attain ; but, 
whatever may be the cause, such is the fact, many pupils 
studying all their lives on a wrong system, at the risk of losing 
both voice and health, and finally give up the whole thing in 
disgust. 

Now the student in singing is like a child. He cannot at 
first understand why certain rules should be observed, nor 
even remember to observe them; but, if you give him the 
means to adopt them ail mechanically and simultaneously, 
without effort, he will do so, as a child pronounces correctly, 
or the reverse, according to the models to which his ear is 
accustomed. In time the habit becomes fixed, and, at a more 
advanced period, he can study at his leisure the rules which 
he has unconsciously been following. 

With respect to the preliminary formation of the voice, 
I am aware that it is customary to teach singing to children 
at a very early age ; and, were the method of instruction 
suited to their tender and susceptible organs, such a practice 
would have the good effect of forming the ear and cultivating 
the flexibility of the voice. But in this, as in most other 
departments of teaching, the tendency of the present day is 
to exaggerate and to run to extremes, and the injury done to 
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the voices of many children at an early age is such that 
their voices can seldom, if ever, be made to recover their 
pristine purity and sweetness. 

With large numbers of untutored singers the ear, instead 
of being carefully trained to a nice and delicate discrimina- 
tion, becomes accustomed to vague and inexact gradations ; 
and, although the multiplicity of sounds may result in 
harmony to the listener, it is none the less productive of 
carelessness or vitiation of ear on the part of the singer. 
Besides this, the natural effort of each one is to make 
himself heard above the others, and, being rather encouraged 
than checked in this desire, the result is straining and 
forcing often productive of serious organic injury to the 
larynx and vocal organs. I do not hesitate to state my 
opinion that the harsh and rough tones so frequently met 
with amongst those who have sung much in public schools 
may be mainly attributed to this cause. But if the young 
beginner could be made to adhere strictly to a gentle and 
judicious system of instruction, the age of seven oreight years 
would not be too soon to commence : of course when the 
boy approaches puberty he must not be allowed to sing, 
r.'liiiikcn should on no account be permitted to sing whilst 
studying gymnastics. 

Some fine voices are often met with which in their natural 
state do not appertain decidedly to any class of the recognised 
male and female voice ; which are usually divided into 
(i)low; (2) medium ; and (3) high : commonly called chest, 
EaisettO, and head voices. These names are founded upon 
certain feelings existing in the singer, but do not express any 
fact in the action of the vocal chords. Professor Ferdinand 

Sielwr says: "Our gn-aifisl 1 :hysiok>.;ists have endeavoured 
to investigate the enigmatical co-operation of all the organs 
of song, and have tried to trace the difference in the registers 
of the voice to their cause ; explanations of this kind should, 
however, be regarded as hypothetical. It is not given to 
the eye to behold the active mechanism of the organs of 
song, and experiments upon exsected larynxes fastened to a 
board afford only approximative explanations, since the 
results obtained by this means are very apt to be obscured 
by the caprice of the experimenter, and for the additional 
reason that the living and self-existing muscular power of 
the organism of the human voice is undoubtedly subject 
to different laws from those which cause dead weights 
to produce inanimate vocal chords" (page 33, "Art of 
Sindn^ "). It requires great care in ir.-iin voices by study 
to that class to which they by natural qualifications belong. 
The attempt to force a voice to become a soprano when 
it tends rather to a contralto is a mistake calculated to 
produce a permanent injury to the voice itself, and even 
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perhaps much harm to the health of the individual. In 
theory we have but four natural voices—bass, tenor, con- 
tralto, and soprano ; distinguished from each other not only 
by the height but also by ihe timbre of their notes. The 
lowest mi (E) of the bass corresponds to 165 vibrations in a 
second, and the highest do (C) of the soprano to 2,112. 

In practice we have other characteristic peculiarities of 
voice. Within the range of the bass we distinguish, in the first 
place, the deep bass (basso-profundo-serio) from the comic 
bass (b asso - bu ftb- parlant e) . 

The barytone is divided into bass-barytone and tenor- 
barytone ( basso- baritono, tenore-baritono). 

In the second place, tenor voices are divided into heroic 
(tenore-eroico, robust o) and lyric (tenore-lirico, contraltino). 

Thirdly, contralto voices are divided into deep and acute 
contraltos — contralti giusto and contralti mezzo-soprano. 

Fourthly, the highest class of female voices are classed 
as vigorous dramatic sopranos (soprano sfogato). Soprano- 
acuto, a graceful, high reaching, and rather thin sounding 
soprano. 

I omit for brevity other classifications which are in use, 
forming no less than twenty-one classifications for female 
and twenty-six for male voices. This proves how ridiculous 
is the modern nomenclature of voices and shows the de- 
cadence of the art.* 

A good singing voice includes about two octaves. This 
compass is sufficient for the most classic style of composi- 
tion, although an additional octave may be produced by 
persons of phenomenal capacity. 

Modern teachers have adopted such a comparative and 
complicated classification of the various kinds of abstract 
voices, noting carefully their precise physiological limits, 
their capacity, and their exact physiological sentiment ; but 
the contemporaries of Porpora, Bernacchi, and Mancini, 
men of high distinction, knew only one giusto-soprano 
voice, and they acknowledged only one contralto or alto. 
If they had studied all the above classes of voices, half 
the pathetic music which we possess would never have 
existed. It is a common error to confound the modern female 
mezzo-soprano with the ancient male voice of the same name, 
and this is abundantly disproved by such well-known musici 
as Marchesi, Pacchiarotti, Crescentini, Velluti, and others. 
The first school for females was founded at the close of the 
seventeenth century (1G90) at Venice, by Antonio Lotti. 

Although the voice is the most perfect of all instruments it 
is also the most variable and capricious. Some singers have 
a tendency to sharpen, others to flatten, the notes. The 

* Richard Wagner said, " Why, then, write operas when we no longer have 
cither male or female singers !" 
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instruction should, therefore, be adapted to each particular 
voice, so as to strengthen the weak and correct the defective 
tones, and it is better to be guided in this respect by a 
competent teacher than to take indiscriminately any written 
system, such as " Singing without a master," " Music taught 
in six lessons;," or similar impossibilities. 

The pupil will never forsake his wrong practices before he 
knows what are the correct and regular habits to which he 
must conform, so we will begin to mention those which Nature 
herself exhibits. 

Just as he who learns to play an instrument should study 
the posture or his body in using it, in order to obtain all the 
possible effects with the least fatigue, so it is no less indis- 
pensable for the singer to follow certain rules with regard to 
posture, from the observation of which he may secure, not 
only his greater or less suet-ess, but, moreover, the possibility 



himself to keep his body erect, to stand firmly on both feet, 
and incline a little backwards. The head must neither he 
stretched upwards nor pressed downwards upon the larynx, 
but be placed in such a position that the voice may issue 
directly forward and prevent the throaty tone. He must not 
cross his arms on his breast, but allow them to hang without 
restraint, the elbows slightly touching the sides. 

In order also to obtain a regular process of inspiring and 
expiring the breath he should hold the music level with his 

For this purpose I would suggest the use of the Teinomer, 
which is composed of two small straps and one elastic band, 
descending from the shoulders down the back by means of 
buttons, which can bo fixed to the shoulders, the arms being 
then drawn through the straps (sec drawing). The pupil 
then grasps the ends behind his back, and, in this way, 
obliges the body to remain straight, without effort or tension 
of the muscles, while every movement of the shoulders is 



The requisite observance of the position in singing being 
established, we shall pass on to how the sound should be 
emitted. 

The mouth is the medium whence issues the voice, and the 
lips terminate the tube of its emission. 

It is easy to recognise the influence exercised by the 
greater or less opening of the mouth and the motion of the 
lips in modifying the sound when it arrives, alter its forma- 
tion in the larynx, and its previous repercussion on the arch 
of the palate. Pleasing in its origin, it may change and 
become disagreeable in consequence of the wrong manner 
of opening the mouth and of the false gesture of the lips. 
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The mouth is to be opened, as for a sweet smile, and as 
the corners of the mouth recede from each other, the open 
mouth is to form a lateral oval, not an oval from below 
upwards. Indeed, if singing is to be a natural and joyous 
operation, the mouth should be opened pleasantly, as 
when we smile, and a free, melodious sound will be the 

The precept best consecrated by practice and the authority 
of great singers is to give the inmost freedom to the emission 
of the voice after it is formed in the vocal organs, studying 
in particular the art of not introducing any essential varia- 
tion in those sounds which should maintain a character of 
equality; endeavouring, in short, to avoid all those mutations 
which are not strictly necessary. This study must be made, 

govern the production of sound prove that we can produce 
a good tone if we open the mouth naturally, as with Ah; but 
not round, like a stove-funnel, as with Oh ; or oval, like the 
mouth of a fish ; or with the teeth nearly closed, as with E, 
By the latter a shrill, disagreeable sound is caused, and by 
the other a sort of howl. 

If we twisl the lips and protrude the chin the voice is dis> 
agreeable, and if the mouth is too open and the lower teeth are 
too much seen the voice becomes harsh. It is evident, and 
any one can easily verify the fact, that the voice conveys in 
singing only the vowels a, e, i, o, u, and that every vowel 
Can be sustained upon the same note the height of which 
does not change J whilst we can prove that in speaking, 
certain vowels may, by tin- particular nature of the language 
cmpluved smcc chi Idhood, impart sounds of voice of different 
tones, or at least with particular inflexions, as nasal, guttural, 
and dental. Upon this topic it is advantageous to recall 
seme opinions which will assist in fixing our attention on the 
subject, and induce us, I hope, to accept views which I 
myself believe are most advantageous, not only a irinri, 
but also from my own experience. Antonio Minoja, former 
director of the Conservatory of Milan, observes that certain 
vowels which in familiar conversation seem sufficiently 
well pronounced are not so for declamation, and still less for 



: vowel O, for example, which, when pronounced 
broadly, seems heavy in familiar conversation, becomes 
appropriate in singing, especially in large buildings. 

The vowel I (e) by the good singer is made with art to 
incline towards E (a), because, when pronounced with the 
mouth nearly closed, it too much impoverishes the voice, or 
at least gives it a sensible alteration. 
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The vowel E (a), a little inclined to the A (ah), regularly 
renders in singing its true sound, and when it is more 
markedly so at the end of some words, it makes the sound 
more serious and pathetic, adding force to the declamation. 

The vowel U (oo) is difficult to pronounce well, because if 
the mouth be closed it checks the voice, and if when sung O 
a just measure is not observed, it changes frequently the 
sense of the word. 

The least difficult to pronounce well is A {Ah). 

AJ1 vowels, excepting E.are, in their formation, diphthonged, 
and the English vowels are like the Italian in this respect. 
Sir George Smart says that the English language is not so 
difficult for pronunciation in singing as most people imagine. 

Well-trained singers in every language never find a difficulty 
in pronouncing their words. 

Although it is believed that the Italians speak as they 
sing, and that the English sing as they speak, nevertheless it 
is qmtu eiicoiirairing to observe that from the list of thirty- 
eight singers most known as famous in England, who have 
;q>l>i;;i.rcd at the theatre of La Scala from the year 1795 to 
1862, we have eight English, three French, four Spanish, and 
twenty- three Italians. 

F£tis found, during the time in which he resided in 
London, fine voices and good musicians ; the perfect pro- 
nunciation of Eraham and Miss Paton (pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music), he says, was an evident proof that we 
can soften a great deal the defects of the language with the 

The happy conformation of the people of Italy with regard 
to music had its sensible effect only at the epoch when 
numerous schools offered the means of developing all the 
facidties. Therefore we may say that from the day in which 
we practise the pupil with the Italian words he will lose 
the prejudice that a balmy climate alone can make a good 
singer. Bernacchi, Tosi, Mancini, Garcia, Andreade, Fetis, 
Altianese, and others suggest that in repeating the same 
words the position of the mouth should not alter, otherwise 
the same vowel will have an unequal pronunciation. 

Panofka and other prominent teachers admit that in the 
Italian language the greater part of the vowels oblige the 
mouth to be kept open nearly always, so that the Italian 
voice is never choked or monotonous like that of the English, 
Dutch, and Gentian singers. 

Fantoni, in his universal history of singing (page 133, 
vol. 1), does not hesitate to declare that recent scientific 
discoveries and the practical method of the present time 
demonstrate more and more the superiority and grandeur 
of the old Italian school, which, instead of moderating the 
sounds in the vowels, knew how to impart that captivating 
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and refined delivery of the united sound which embraces all 
and exhibits without change the position for each, inti- 
mating, as I think, a decided recommendation to acquire that 
faculty which we may well call homogenousness of emission 
of the vowels. 

Hence, if the circumstance, entirely accidental, of speaking 
one language rather than another, has so much influence 
upon singers by almost obliging them to go nearer to the 
Italian pronunciation in order to secure a better emission of 
voice, does there not result undoubtedly the evident necessity 
above all of a method which shall habituate the pupil to that 
government of all parts of the vocal organisation (uvula, 
palate, lips, cavity, tongue, mouth) which gives the utmost 
freedom and the most pleasing intonation ? Moreover, if, 
even among singers, among Tuscans or Romans themselves — 
among those, in a word, whose diction is naturally the sweetest 
and the most peculiarly musical — if, I say, the singing-master 
and every experienced ear still finds disagreeable defects, 
does it not show the well-understood necessity of establishing 
a special method of regulating the above-named factors of 
sound which, although more easy for the Italian, should, 
nevertheless, be substantially independent of every special 
restraint derived from habits contracted by the use of this or 
that language? 

This is the main point of the question. Now I will recur 
to the special argument on the emission of the vowels, in- 
sisting upon the necessity of accustoming the pupil not only 
to give them homogenous effect and character, hut to combine 
two vowels with the same uniformity ; and this advice is con- 
firmed by the exercises I have made myself with the aid of a 

I should state that all vowels can he delivered successively 
on the same note, and — what I think is more important — they 
can each be maintained upon that note with an agreeable 
quality or ring of voice. 

The homogenousness of sound in the emission of the 
vowels is one of the most important qualities which the 
singer ought to acquire, because there is no syllable which is 
unaccompanied by a vowel, and, therefore, the indicated 
homogenousness of the vowels being obtained, the emission 
of the syllables and, consequently, of the words will be 
secured, and this will be a very useful and necessary prepara- 
tion for refined singing. Friederick Wieck says, " For the 
formation of a fine tone not a moment should be lost, par- 
ticularly with lady singers who are not strong." 

The Maryland School Journal, speaking of the education 
of the voice, says, " The proper use of the voice should be 
taught in connection with the pronunciation of the language. 
It is absurd to refer the shrill or nasal voice of many 
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Americans to the effect of climate. Xasal voices are very 
common in some parts of England. Vocal habits are first 
and most easily caui:lit by children, and unlearned with much 
difficulty by adults, yet certainly the voice being, next to the 
brain, the vehicle of the orator's power, it should be forged 
and shaped and tempered with the same patience and craft 
as the chieftain's sword." 

He who studies before the mirror the motions which usually 
accompany the emission of the vowels can easily see that they 
are especially due to the uvula and the tongue, the first of 
which is lowered, and the other incessantly agitated, and such 
motions are generally excessive when the vowels are delivered, 
especially by one unacquainted with the rules for their emis- 
sion. On the other hand, by forcing oneself to keep both 
immovable as much as possible, the uvula raised and the 
tongue with the tip turned down, undulated and adhering to 
the teeth, we shall recognise that this effort will not impede 
tin.: distinct emission of the vowels, either in different notes 
or the same ; certain movements of the base of the tongue, 
indispensable to characterise vuwels alone, not being pre- 
vented. Thus far is indicated the study to which the pupil 
must apply himself. He must habituate himself rigidly to 
suppress, in the emission of the vowels, every motion of the 
tongue and chin which is not strictly necessary, and to take 
care that the uvula remains always raised as in the act of a 
strong inhalation when the tongue remains in the normal 
position. This is the only way to make the uvula vibrate 
and to bring the vocal cords into the precise position re- 
quired for voice, and to the precise tension for pitch, and all 
the modifying cavities are duly arranged before the least 
wind is driven through the larynx. 

One of the last pupils of Bernacchi, a singer of the King 
of Saxony, Scan Mickrel, to whom we owe a theory of 
Hood formation iff :tmsie;d sounds, expresses himself thus: — 
" There are singers, French, German, and English, who 
excuse themselves for the guttural inflexion of their voices, 
attributing it to their respective languages overburdened 
with guttural sounds; but the reason is that in modern 
times we altogether abandon the theory of the formation of 
the voice prominent among the old and celebrated Italian 
masters I " 

Although the nasal and guttural sounds are intolerable 
defects, we have still some Italian singers who consider them 
as musical embellishments. We may say that the mania for 
exacting from the deep tones (if female voices a peculiar force 
and volume of sound (qualities that would seem unattainable 
by a natural management of the voice), constitutes a second 
species of throat-sound, which has been shamelessly and 
authoritatively honoured as a special register. 
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The Orthophone. 
The Utile instrument which I have called " The Orthophone," 
a Greek word derived from " ortos,'' right, and "phone,' 
voice, is perfectly adapted to aid the pupil in the very 
important study of the right government of the tongue, and, 
at the same time, as will he seen later on, also that of the 
proper opening of the mouth, with improved pronunciation 

Although some means have been employed to obtain the 
results aimed at by my Orthophony, such as pieces of cork, 
indiarubber, vocalising with sira, holding the chin with the 
hand, &c, still no instrument, that I know of, has been 
invented which fully answers the purpose. Experience has 
taught me that, by means of the most simple additions and 
transformations, my instrument can banish those defects ot 
the mouth and jaw without the continual observation and 
correction of the teacher. By this constant, although imper- 
ceptible, restraint, the organ acquires, in a short time, a habit 
of docile obedience which, on the old plan, is only attainable 
by years of laborious effort. 

The Orthophone, in its simple form, consists of two thin 
wires of silver or any other metal, one short and somewhat 
arched, which, at its extremity, is attached to the other 
about half-way, so that it may advance or recede as re- 
quired ; and the two opposite extremities may be adjusted 
in the mouth, exactly to a convenient distance, according to 
the aperture of the singer's mouth, and this can be easily 
managed by a little screw placed near the point of union. 
The two extremities serve to keep the mouth open, and 
should be held by the front teeth, which penetrate the liulo 
notches made transversely to the extent of a third of an inch. 
These are lined with india-rubber. This cv.rcniflj ligiil 
apparatus serves, as can be soon understood, to accustom 
the pupil to a proper opening of the mouth, in order to keep 
it invariable for all the sounds, to prevent the contortion of 
the lips and also the movement of the lower jaw — that is, the 
quivering of the chin— avoiding the utterance of a preliminary 
lower-tone, which is inevitable when no care is taken that 
the mouth should be open before the sound is emitted. The 
position of the mouth does not only assist in the formation 
of the sound, but it affects the quality and the power ; it 
bears also an essential influence on its character as well as 
on the pronunciation. 

The Orthophone, properly used, obliges the singer to 
habituate himself to hold his head in the most elevated 
position, for unless he does so the wall of the larynx 
remains in obscurity, and therefore cannot be seen in 
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the little mirror. In securing this object the voice is 
not injured by repercussion in the passage of the air 
through the laryn go -tracheal channels of the mouth. At 
the other extremities of this instrument is a small ad- 
justable mirror, by means of which the pupil, in the absence 
of the master, may observe the forms of the respective 
resonances ; whether during the vocalisation the uvula and 
the soft palate remain elevated, also what special position 
they assume during the emission of the tones, whether they 
are high or low. 

The pupil is enabled to direct the movement of the 
tongue, and examine the farthest recesses of the mouth, in 
order to study the way of preventing the so-called nasal and 
guttural 'sound. Finally, the mirror, the use of which belongs 
to ancient as well as to modern schools, will serve as a guide 
to the singer, and enable him to give grace and elegance 
to his countenance whilst singing. In front of the mirror we 
can place a little feather in a socket for the purpose, which 
indicates the escape of air through the nose on account of 
insufficient contractihility of the lower vocal muscles. 

This system will be found more profitable than that of the 
lighted candle, or inflating the lungs to the utmost extent, 
and setting back the shoulders in the manner described by 
gymnasts; or putting the hand before the mouth, or using 
" V " or " L," as recommended by some professors of 
singing. Those persons, in order to habituate their pupils to 
economise the expired air, so as ensure a steady stream, 
advise them to sing before a lighted candle, and endeavour 
by the slowness of their expiration not to cause a flickering 
of the flame, thus noting the streams of air which they 
emit. If the management of the breath forms an important 
part in elocution it is not less so in singing. In fact, I may say 
that the study of retaining the breath is the way to secure 
an easy and correct execution, especially in the descending 
scales, and also to acquire a perfect shake as produced by 
the chest voice. 

We now come to the most important service rendered by 
the Orthophone, that of helping singers to correct defects and 
to make normal the movement of the tongue. 

Although we have nine distinct positions of the tongue, I 
will ht'.rc. only observe that the movements to be avoided may 
be comprised in three principal ones— viz., that of the back, 
that of the tip, and that of contraction. 

Among those of the back, or root, to be avoided are such 
as produce a nasal (and guttural) sound in the low and the 
middle notes, and to correct this great defect the employ- 
ment of the looking-glass referred to will be of advantage ; 
the eye and the ear thus affording combined assistance. 

This mode of curing oneself of the nasal twang is certainly 
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preferable to that of compressing the nose with the fingers, or 
of forcing the pupil to slightly compress the larynx in pro- 
longing sound, as with those expedients the cause nl the delect 

ment of' the back of the tongue! which is brought into air- 
tight contact with the soft palate, joined also with the faulty 
lowering of the uvula, which organ plays a very conspicuous 

This defect may also be corrected by keeping the tongue in 

the normal passion which it assumes when a strong inhalation 
is taken, the tip resting tranquil against the inner wall of the 
lower teeth. 

The second movement to be corrected is that of the tip of 
the tongue, which gives the voice the so-called palatal sound, 
probably caused by the obstacle which the raised tip opposes 
to the cfllux of the air, making it strike the palate too 
strongly. 

The third movement, which we have called that of con- 
traction, is when the middle portion is contracted towards the 
interior, and produces the guttural or throat sound, either by 
the tardy emission of the voice, or by the same physical laws 
which oblige the column of air to return backward at the same 
angle, instead of striking the circle above the larynx. 

We pass on now to the little silver Glossotone, which, being 
applied to the end of the lower wire of the Orthophony, so as 
to remain elastic, and raising the wire at the upper wheel, or 
joint, an instrument is formed which becomes a substitute for 
the ancient spoon -handle, or spatula. 

Professor Osgood, in his method, cites various Italian 
authors with regard to the spatula, and says that the singer, 
after placing it gently on the tongue, withdraws it cautious] v, 
so as to keep the tongue in a flat position ; but it may be 
argued that such a spoon, or spatula, would create a dis- 
agreeable effect, and that years of laborious practice would be 
required to secure the desired result. 

He who is not quite ignorant of the art of singing will 
easily understand what influence the tongue has in the emis- 
sion of vocal sounds, and how a want of knowledge in 
injn^L'iii!; il is the principal e;inse of the guttural, nasal, and 
palatal voice, and also of the rough and interrupted voice. 

The Glossotone of the Orthophone introduced into the 
mouth can be lengthened and shortened at pleasure on the 
tongue; it can also be raised or lowered, and thus the tongue 

moderate the movements of the tongue, especially during 
agile or sustained notes, and to make it docile in a short 
space of time. The vagaries of the "unruly member," 
which so many excellent teachers find a serious bar to the 
advancement of their pupils, will be gently hut firmly con- 
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trailed by this little instrument, until a permanent habit is 
formed which will render its use unnecessary. 

To complete the application of the Glossotone it is well to 
refer to the mode of moderating also those movements of the 
tongue which arc necessary in pronouncing the consonants 
with the exception of the Unguals D, R, L, N, and the 
English Th. Now this can also be effected by the Orthophone 
by merely changing the position of the glossotone, fixing it 
in the notch of the upper wire, so that it may come between 
the palate and the tongue, without touching either. In this 
way the tongue becomes, :v.-. it were, warned by the check it 
feels on encountering the Glossotone in its improper rising, 
and the pupil may by degrees get rid of the habit of its 
faulty movements, even in this respect, Every singer 
should use the ancient method of vocalising on "La," and 
recognise that such practice will not be " a spurious imitation 
of our natural law," but a necessity for those pupils who 
form the letter R with the soft palate, which is made to 
vibrate by exhalation of the breath, instead of forming the 
R by the vibration of the tip of the tongue against the hard 
palate, and also for those who articulate L with the side 
edges of the tongue instead of with the tip. 

We may also apply the Glossotone externally by placing 
it under the chin by means of the lower wire, while 
the upper wire stands firmly under the upper teeth. 
By regulating the proper distance between the upper 
teeth and the chin, the movement of the lower jaw 
is rendered more expeditious, the circumflexion of the 
final vowels avoided (as in the common fault of making 
Do into do-e ; o, ou; Re, Ray; a, ea; Mi, mee-a, &c), 
and the euphonic uniformity of the vowels and the articu- 
lation of the consonants are perfected. The Glossotone 
may assist the student with regard to the vanishing 
diphthongs and the faulty system of very many singers in 
closing the mouth contemporaneously with the sound ending 
upon a vowel. M. Garcia observes that the prolongation of 
the jaws should be uniform for all the vowels, which will thus 
be all pure and of equal quality. It would seem that all the 
defects indicated depend chiefly upon the position of the 
tongue and its powers of mobility ;uid elasticity, and if the 
position be right and unchanged during the progress of a 
tone, all will be well. 

Here, then, is the singer's first and most important work — to 
get as near to nature as possible in producing the tones of 
the voice. Until this is done, we have seen that the pro- 
nunciation is bad, the tone to an educated ear has a forced 
sound, the singer's face looks as though a painful dental 
operation were being performed, the throat, after a passage 
of any considerable length, aches, or feels weary, and even a 
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tion becomes clear and telling; the tone ringing and com- 
pact, the countenance pleasing, sore throats less frequent, 
and, lastly, progress is certain. 

Finally, fixing in the upper wire an instrument with a 
looking-glass attached, we can make out of the Orthophone 
a Laryngoscope, so that every singer may himself, with 
the assistance of the two glasses, examine the epiglottis, 
and see whether the parts above the larynx 
conditions essential to obtain a g( ' 
Thus the Orthophone cures the insufficient 
opening of the mouth, and the faulty pronunc: 
consonants R and L ; it obliges the mouth an 
remain in a proper position during vocalisation 
impossible the twisting of the lips and jaw and t 



time and patience is saved to both teachers and pupils, and 
mere theories become fixed habits of practice. 

The Orthophone would be an instrument of great advantage 
to stutterers in their endeavours to obtain relief from 
their painful infirmity, because it gives to the point of the 
tongue a great facility and brings it insensibly to the proper 
vibration necessary for the correct articulation of the letter R ; 
for the Glossotone obliges the organ of speech to remain 
tranquil, and hence the back of the mouth is in repose and 
only the point of the tongue is allowed to work. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman. — I know that the time is far past the hour 
at which we usually leave this room, but I am sure you will 
not think of going away without recording your warm thanks 
to Signor Carozzi for the very splendid paper he has given 
us. Unfortunately the paper is rather longer than we usually 
have; but I am bound to sny, knmviiitr something of the 
subject upon which Signor Carozzi has been speaking, that 
liiiisc im ci-.nor.s £.rc, and must be, of the very greatest use : 
and I think you will allow me to give an opinion on the 
matter, having had vocalisation as my particular branch of 
study. I for many years have seen the difficulty that there 
has been in various ways, especially with that unruly member 
the tongue. For years I have had to use such an instrument 
as I have in my hand, a doctor's ordinary tongue depressoi, 
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a very useful thing indeed, for I find a very large number of 
vocalists tail in consequence of not being able to keep the 
tongue in the right place ; the tongue comes up like the 
back of a camel, and so when they think they are singing 
very loudly the sound is kept inside in a kind of swell box, 
only there is no pedal to open it. That is constantly the 
case. I should say that a few years ago I had a letter from 
Chicago tilling mo of this invention of Signer Carozzi's. I 
had a drawing of it sent to me, and I at once recognised the 
admirable way in winch il was adapted for the purpose for 
which it was intended. I had been longing for years to get a 
sight of it, and, in fact, my longing was so great that I felt at 
times inclined to steal the brains of Signor Carozzi and 
get one made myself. However, I am happy to say I did not 
do such a wicked thing, and now he has come here himself 
and brought the instrument. He has allowed me to use it, 
and 1 have tried it in some serious and very bad cases, with 
an immediate result, so that I can speak very strongly in its 
favour. Of course, when you listen to Signor Carozzi's 
description, you think the instrument must be something very 
complex, and, indeed, it would lie so in any case. If, for 
instance, a surgeon presents us with a set of beautiful surgical 
insliuriiL-nls, and (i lls us this lliius; is [o lake a leg off, that to 
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we do not want to have anything to do with them. These 
instruments are not as fearful as that, and though they look 
very complex I am bound to say that, given a proper teacher 
—and a man has no right to lie teaching any subject unless 
he is himself accomplished and able to develop what -he is 
supposed to teach— in the hands of a teacher these things 
would be most useful. A pupil could, in ten minutes, be 
shown how to apply and use every one of these little 
instruments which Signor Carozzi has so splendidly put 
together. I think they are very mr.nrknlile indeed. I am 
not sure whether there is much good in the laryngoscope, 
I have no faith in that at all ; I think that is an instrument 
for the doctor rather than the singer. We do not want to 
look at our vocal organs. A gentleman who is going into 
training for running, or racing, or jumping docs not take his 
muscles out to have a peep at them, and I think our business 
is not to trouble about those things. But, certainly, so far 
as the other parts of the instruments are concerned, the one 
lor keeping the mouth at the proper angle, the one for keep- 
ing the tongue down, the one for placing against the roof of 
the mouth, the one for the use of the chin— all these things I 
am hound to say arc splendid, and I can hardly conceive 
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f here can be any improvement upon them. I know of nothing 
like them. The old spoon- handle which our friend has 
talked of I was not aware was a thing of ancient days, but 
he told us it certainly was used in the days of our grand- 
mothers. The spoon-handle I had to use myself when I was 
young. But I must not detain you any longer, as I dare say 
there are many gentlemen here who would like to have some- 
thing to say. But, occupying the position of your chairman, 
I cannot sit down without thanking Signor Carozzi emphatic- 
ally, and impressing my strong opinion that this instrument 
will be of the greatest service in vocal culture. 

Dr. Lennox Browne. — Although no longer 2 member of the 
Association, which I have been obliged to resign from 
inability to attend as often as I could wish, I may be allowed 
to say a word or two on this interesting paper. I am quite 
sure that singing-masters — at least my experience would tend 
in that direction— would do well to avoid discussing medical 
questions, and, therefore, I will confine myself as much as I 
possibly can to one or two points that have struck me in 
following the paper from the physiological point of view. 
It is interesting to me to know, sir, that you approve of this 
instrument of Signor Carozzi, but I am surprised to hear 
that you cast a doubt on the value of the laryngoscope. The 
difficulty of automatic laryngoscopy is doubtless great, as I, 
having suffered from laryngeal trouble myself, have found. 
My friend Mr. Behnkc docs not find it so difficult, but his 
facility is the result of considerable training combined with 
unusual physical advantages. Though I agree with you 
that it is not well for singers to be constantly looking 
at their vocal organs in order to inspect whether they 
are in or out of health, I do think it is indispensable for 
a voice trainer to be in the first instance well acquainted 
with the principles of the physiological production of the 



rimarily produced. Not that the laryngoscope shown by th 
uthor is of any value ; on the contrary, it is useless t 
mploy any instrument that does not bring the vocal 
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fect view. The position of the 



epiglottis is merely one of portraiture, and alteratio 
appearance are absolutely valueless to the singing-master. 
I think our friend has, possibly through the difficulty 
of translation, fallen into some physiological errors in 
his paper, and I hope before it goes into the transactions 
that he will submit it to editing in that respect. I am 
sure he will take it in good part that I say so, but, as 
I heard the paper, he spoke of the sound coming from 
the vocal cords through the trachea; of course, we all know 
that the reverse is the case, and that the air is conveyed 
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from the lungs through the trachea to the vocal organs, 
and that the cords are set into sonorous vibration by 
means of that air. Again, when he speaks of the relation 
between the vibration of the uvula and the right action of 
the vocal cords, it is not exactly the way in which I, as a 
physiologist, should put it. Indeed, I don't understand what 
he means. Nor are his remarks concerning nasal tone 
exactly in accordance with the leaching of physiology. So 
that while as a physiologist 1 think possibly some of these 
difiioiilties are not quite rightly explained, I gladly learn, on 
your approval, that Signor Carozzi has produced an instru- 
ment which is going to help the singing-master and the pupil, 
and so diminish the number of incurable cases of voice defect 
that come to us doctors, for it is to me astonishing what an 
enormous majority of voice troubles are brought about 
through bad voice production or bad teaching. It is 
important to remember, and to impress over and over again, 
that the great value of bmngoscopy is to show that Nature, 
having given vocal cords to be used from the first moment of 
our life to the last, does not put them out of order easily ; 
and the great advantage of the laryngoscope is that the 
doctor is thereby enabled, nine cases out of ten, to assure the 
singer that he has not strained or injured his vocal cords, 
and that if he were properly trained or educated, or took a 
little more care, not always in singing, but perhaps in living, 
he would not get his voice so often out of order. If, therefore, 
in the least degree Signor Carozzi has helped to the more 
perfect accomplishment of vocal emission, he has conferred 
a very great benefit. 

Signor Carozzt. — It is rather difficult to answer a doctor 
on physiological questions, but, as I fjavc said in the 
beginning, I do not wish to condemn any kind of teaching, 
nor to speak about the theory of sound based on anatomical 
or physiological principles. Secondly, with regard to the 
laryngoscopy, this is quite an exception. I have said that 
we can form with the orthophone, combined with the 
glossotone, a laryngoscope, so that every singer may himself, 
with the assistance of two glasses, examine the epiglottis, 
and see whether the parts above the larynx present the con- 
ditio! 1 .:; os."cati;.l ;o obtaining a good ring. This you can do 
almost with one, but there is no pretension to see all the 
ramifications of the organs as indicated by the laryngoscope. 
With regard to what the doctor has said about the nasal 
tone, you cannot have helped seeing that I have a very bad 
cold, in fact I have been for three days in bed, and doubted 
whether I should be able to come, but, nevertheless, my 
voice is not nasal. If a singer is properly taught how to 
produce the open vowels, he can sing in every language 
without producing a nasal tone. 
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MUSICAL MSTHETICS. 
By Eustace J. Breakspeare, Esq. 
In a former paper read before you on this subject of Musical 
.■Esthetics, I had to content myself with a simple review of 
the theories of certain of the most prominent writers, past 
and contemporary. In making my conspectus I was led to 
deal more particularly with the little work by Dr. Hanslick 
that has made such great stir in the musical literary world 
of late years ; but i am afraid I reserved too much any 
decided opinion of my own on this vexed question ; did not 
point my m<ir;il sti;ir;ilv i iiuii^-h, or, in other words, attempt 
sufficiently to fix the precise standpoint from which, to my 
thinking, these antagonistic tf!i;orii;s should be viewed, and, 
if possible, some settlement of the question arrived at. In 
re-opening discussion on this theme, while endeavouring 
to define the subject a little more clearly, I cannot pretend — 
I trust it may not be expected of me — in the space of a 
short paper to formulate a complete system of musical 
philosophy. There is one point, at least, I would have well 
regarded — namely, the bearing of the subject on practical 
art ; its importance, not only to the speculative thinker, but 
to the musician also, whether creative, executant, or recipient. 

Since I last ventured to discourse on this subject in this 
place I do not find there to have been much done (in this 
country, at all events) likely to lead to any firm settlement of 
this shifting question ; indeed, it is to be feared that, by 
reason of the adoption of some novel theory or other, 
attracting by the speciousness and sophistry of lis ar^iim-jiL, 
we may be led so astray as to make it more difficult than 
ever to distinguish even the main outlines of the study. It 

of the basis, object, and limits of the study, the arfisi himsrif 
must be engaged and interested in the work. It is noticeable 
how often the art -theorist, with high-sounding phrases about 
the nature of music, its mission, Sc., when he steps outside 
the bounds of abstract discussion, and attempts to illustrate 
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his views by some reference to, or quotation from, art-works 
themselves, invariably betrays his dilettantism by upholding 
some very weak specimen of pianoforte or song literature. 
There has come forward recently a remarkably clever lady 
writer, whose articles in the Coatt inf-ormy iit".'ii'«i are to be 
found under the nam de plume of " Vernon Lee." This 
writer holds a peculiar theory concerning the genesis, evolu- 
tion, and decay of "art-germs": the forms of art grow 
and die, like a vegetable; this process of art-growth and 
formal metamorphosis going 0:1 quite. i-idi. pander; of ilu: 
artist himself. She lately professes herself a disciple of Mr. 
Gurney, the depths of whose writings I confess I am unable 
completely to fathom, and lays down the law as to what 
music can and what it cannot do, although, all the lime, she 
admits her want of practical conversance with musical art. 
Unfortunately, the musician has generally regarded any 
philosophic study of his art as a thing quite remote from any 
practical concernment — as, till lately, he regarded acoustics, 
or any other strictly scientific side of music. This study of 
musical aesthetics cannot be expected to make the musician 
any more than the ability to either comprehend or propound a 
system of ethics would render a man virtuous, or a complete 
grasp of the laws of logic endow him with fine, original ideas. 
How far, then, can the study assist him, or, for that matter, 
any one interested in musical art ? If the subject were just 
what it has been made to appear by those writers who have 
most freely used the word " aesthetic " among us, it might 
justly be treated as of little importance ; but, as i hold, it is 
simply that the proper outlines of the subject have l>et:t 
rendered obscure, and it remains to be seen how far they 
can be dearly restored. Decidedly, before much result can 
be obtained we must have a plain demarcation made of the 
subject itself, and be able to denote the ranges of art which 
properly come under the line of investigation. At present 
the bounds are too wide ; all literature treating of the 
musical art is loosely styled (Esthetic, no matter what side of 
art the writer touches, or what his style of treatment — 
whether critical, scholastical, biographical, or aught else. 
On the other hand, it would be un philosophical to narrow 
the subject so as to leave unconsidered any property, 
manifestation, or effect of music universally regarded as 
necessary or essential to the art. 

To Dr. Hanslick the credit must undoubtedly be given of 
successfully combatting those radically false notions con- 
cerning music which, if allowed still to obtain, could hut 
render a study of this kind everlastingly unprofitable. This 
work, however, belongs to that school of criticism in 
art matters which is purely destructive. It has the fault 
of most work of this kind— it affords little ground for a 
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better structure than the one demolished. And not only 
this : in the eradication of the old theories respecting the 
function of music to represent or excite definite sentiments, 
it goes too far, and declares the strictly formal properties 
of music to constitute the only possible subject for any 
scientifically esthetic treatment — in illustration of which 
argument you may remember musical forms are unfortu- 
nately likened to such things as arabesques in decorative 
(Kiiniins;, or the moving forms of a kaleidoscope. It narrows 
the subject so much that any attempt to judge modem works 
of art— at any rate on this formal principle alone — only results 
in some absurd inconsistency. 

I will now attempt to state briefly what I take to be the 
just circumscription of the study — the function of /Eslht.-fics, 
and the proper range of its investigation in the musical art. 
It must attempt, in the first place, that elucidation and 
characterisation of a work which, on the one hand, does not 
pretend to be an interpretation of feeling resident in or excited 
by the work, nor, on the other hand, so exclusively occupied 
with the material — or what in music maybe understood by 
that word — that it becomes tittle more than a scholastic dis- 
quisition on the grammatical arrangement of notes, chords, 
themes, &c. While, again, dependent for the establishment 
of certain of its general laws upon scientific investigation in 
the fields of psychology and physiology, it must nut become 
confused in any way with thirst: subjects. The latter simply 
furnish certain required data. As old Sulzer, or his musical 
writer for him, says: " The aesthetic part in a work of art is 
that arrangement, formulation, delivery of the essential ideas 
of the work which befits it to impress most favourably the 
imaginative sense. And a work of art is to be accounted 
Eesthetically perfect when the imagination, which it shall 
interest, is so interested in the easiest, liveliest, and most 
enduring manner." This dictum may be respected as it 
stands. We might, however, in following out the opinions of 
this, as of any other old writer, find that the prime Eesthetic 
virtue of the work is made, after all, to reside in this subjective 
element — imagination, idea, feeling, vorstellung, or whatever 
it may be termed. The difficulty is only too apparent, and 
there is no shirking the task of some endeavour to resolve it. 
As I have already stated, anything universally felt and 
demanded as an essential feature in or to do with the artistic 
creation cannot be ignored altogether. Now, the emotional 
share in music has, whether on wrong principles or not, 
always been generally regarded as an important factor in the 
art. The very word " aesthetic " denotes that property in the 
art-object whereby it becomes referable to feeling or emotion. 
There are, indeed, certain qualities properly ajsthetic, which 
are, however, not admissabie within the range of art. At any 
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rate, a study professedly aesthetic, which would eliminate this 
property of art, would he a miscalled one. The artist, too, 
should he permitted to have a word to say in this matter. 
I hardly need remind any one of Beethoven's saying, 
"Music must strike fire out of the soul"; and it is very 
certain that all great workers have regarded their art from 
a far different standpoint than that taken up by the 
" formal " theorists. It is evident some view avoiding either 
extreme — the sentimental expository as well as the kaleido- 
scopic formal — must he adopted ; because we are not able 
to show that music is capable of expressing those senti- 
ments—such as love, rage, jealousy, ,v.c. — which are only 
the associates or outcome of some concrete or specific 
idea, it does not follow that the part the subjective I'eeling 
takes is not to be considered at all in a philosophy of art, or 
in the judgment of a particular specimen of art-work. On 
the contrary, ;iny musical crealinn is quire dr pendent for its 
jntdlii.-ibiliiy on the proper appreciation of those analogies 
(presently lo be referred to) between musical elements and the 
various manifestations of lift: or spirit. And I am of opinion 
a sufficiently clear distinction of these may be made, ft is 
just such an arrangement of aesthetic classes— as the naive, 
humorous, grandiose, &C— which has been attempted by 
Dr. Hand in his work on Musical j-Ksthelies, which 1 noticed 
briefly in my former paper. Such a treatment, which I believe 
to be safe, is capable of further prosecution. In attempting 
still nicer distinctions and definitions of the emotional classes, 
we must keep on the safe side of poetical interpretation. In 
treating of the emotional character of music we have ever to 
observe a careful discrimination of those feelings which are 
purely individual or personal and those which may be well 
regarded as general. This is all, then, I believe we can do in 
the treatment of the emotional share of the work. It may he 
asked, What is the use of such categories as that referred to? 
I will reply to this anticipated question later on. I may just 
remark that such distinctions are already made (peiTorcej, only 
in no well-defined manner : we all have to make some such, 
rough and ready perhaps in most cases, in distinguishing 
the nuances of sentiment between the opposite poles of joy- 
fulness and sadness. At least, we should know how far we may 
go in this direction— the distinction of the varied emotional 
characteristics in music. 

The difficulty in dealing with any art — and most especially 
with the musical — is that the sources of pleasure which we 
derive in the intercourse with the same are so diverse — ranging 
from the purely sensual to the symbolically ideal, with what- 
ever share of the intellectual and emotional faculties. It should 
be pretty well agreed, by this time, that art does, indeed, 
have pleasure (of whatever form it may take) as its principal, 
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if not only, object. So to aesthetics is assigned the task 
of analysing this pleasure when it presents a complex 
character.* It is a vain endeavour any longer to arrive at 
a positive determination of that subtle climcTit termed the 
Beautiful ; the search for the Beautiful, as some ahsolutc 
entity, is as chimerical an undertaking as the search for the 
philosopher's stone. The suhject naturally admits, then, of a 
separation into special departments of research. Owing to the 
contention, lasting over a century and a half, as to the 
nature of the Beautiful — in which theorists have been led to 
make selection of either the sensory, the intellectual, or the 
ideal element as the prime factor in art— we have not reached 
yet beyond the first sla^e i:i this analysis of the subject. Wo 
have been so long in deciding what music is capable of ex- 
pressing — whether it has or has not to do with emotion— that 
it need not appear strange if some should think, as they 
doubtless do, that the aesthetic study consists simply in the 
discussion of this elementary question. It is clear we must 
have sonic consensus of opinion on this point before pro- 
ceeding further. But this is not all, though all may be said 
to hinge on the settlement of this question. One can hardly 
contest the importance of a proper view of this matter; any 
old-fashioned notion still holding ground as to what we are 
to regard as being represented, or called forth, by music must 
striiiiirily Luterfuru with the rightful estimate of any musical 
work, if not, indeed, virtually prevent it from being heard at 
all. But I shall revert to this again. Assuming we 
arrive at some agreement here, a complete handling of 
the subject would present the following ramifications, each 
more or less important to the artist, and capable of 
being independently pursued. The examination of the 
physiological basis. We must learn how far the corre- 
spondence between nervous excitation and distinct aesthetic 
impression can be clearly traceable as cause and effect. I 
need only point to the researches of Helmhoitz as having 
been more resultful than could possibly have been foreseen. 
But that mystery still overhanging the conversion of sense- 
impressions into those sentiments of which we are conscious 
in art as the results of these, it is doubtful whether this 
part of the study can be viewed as doing much beyond 
the establishment of certain data.f Upon such data, how- 

• The fault, hitherto, has been to prescribe & priori what this pleasure 
should be, instead of examining it as it presents itself in relation to the art- 

f " Musical sensation in the mind of a mature man or woman is some- 
•' thing more than the immediate result of external stimulation, however 
" favourable this may be to the nervous substance. . . . The full influence 
"of melody and harmony on the mind owes some of its virtue to dim 
" recollections of past experience." (Sully.) 
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ever, as supplied here as well as upon any such as that of 
Darwin and Spencer respecting the origin of vocal music, we 
may safely proceed to our emotional theory, convinced of 
its foundation in nature. 

The next step is to make an examination (both analytical 
and synthetical) of the elements and forms of musical art. 
When I prepared my former paper I had not made acquaint- 
ance with the important essays of Mr. James Sully on this 
branch of the subject, f am glad to be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of remedying the omission of this writer in my sketch. 
It seems to me most important that the artist should learn to 
analyse the materials at his command, noting what each is 
able to contribute towards emotional expression. Mr. Sully 
has made a careful study of these, noting the analogy each 
affords with emotion as ordinarily manifested. The elements 
of music are those of time, emphasis, pitch, tonality, con- 
trast of consonance and dissonance, melodic and harmonic 
germs, to which may be added that of timbre or quality of 
sound, simply as such. Mr. Sully inquires into the principles 
guiding the synthetical disposition of these elements, showing 
tha; while some formal arrangements are only in obedience 
to natural laws (since simple vocal expression and purely 
instrumental music can be regarded as springing from the 
same source), on the other hand, certain formative regula- 
tions can only be regarded as arbitrary or conventional. For 
example, there is a natural call for alternation, repetition — as 
exemplified in F oik's- mclodie s ; the refrain is welcomed if not 
demanded :;vthe car. But, in the expansion of formal outline 
in modern instrumental music, there are certain forms which 
can only be viewed as the pure inventions of artistic fancy. 
The important question is opened as to the necessities of 
emotional expression clashing with a free development of the 
formal element in music, the difficulty of reconciling these 
opposing sides of musical nature being most evident in respect 
to vocal music, or tone-and-word combination. It is true 
that the emotional character of music does not show itself 
equally in ail forms of music : other requirements, as that of 
pure sensory gratification, we find made ; though it would, I 
deem, be hard to discover a composition having any musical 
character without some one or other of these emotional 
elements, with their corresponding significance being present, 
if only in the background. As regards " Form " in music 
(using the word in its academic sense) nothing, I imagine, can 
he more important to an artist than the clear recognition of 
what is binding upon him as an unalterable condition of art, 
and separate this clearly from any regulation that may be 
merely conventional. In this, as in other matters, we are 
likely to follow some extreme view— either to regard music 
as emancipated from all formal conditions, or unquestionably 
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accept some formal schemes set up by authority. Music has 
been frequently compared with architecture ; but seeing that 
the forms of the one art are stationary — in which we are able 
to view the entire work en bloc- — while in the other they are 
moving, the necessary conditions of symmetrica) arrange m/nt 
of parts cannot be enforced so much in the one as in the 
other art. Any attempt of this kind, making a special art 
seem to conform to the laws of some other, is only misleading ; 
it is a vain notion, that of bringing the entire circle of arts 
under some comprehensive system. It is surprising even 
how little the worker in the one groove is able to rely upon 
Ins ai'lisiic. taste in judging works belonging to a sister art. 
You could little trust a musician to give a comparative 
estimate of the different schools of painting; and I am sure 
I should not value the opinion of a painter upon my sonata 
any more than that of any other non-musical critic. Well, 
then, as respects formal symmetry, repetition, and so forth, 
1 am of opinion that, owing to misleading comparisons 
of this kind, many things arc exacted of the musical artist, 
which, did he not rely so much on either intuition or empirical 
authority, he would perceive not called for by the nature of 
music itself. It might be shown, indeed, that repetition 
of whole parts or sections of a piece, or even of a definite 
melody in its entirety, is not an arrangement absolutely 
demanded by the nature of the art. I can imagine a musical 
work that in its formal arrangement shall have no ordinary 
repetition of parts, in which we shall have the passages 
move on, panorama-wise ; the initial theme logically evolving 
itself; a binding consistency throughout satisfying in place 
of the general "architectural" plan, and distinguishing it 
from a mere riuipsc-ili-.u' succession of musical figures. Lest 
1 should open myself to misinterpretation, and be accused of 
unpardonable heterodoxy, I will hasten to say that there are 
other requirements which would forbid the adoption of such 
a structure as this. I only wish to show that, if regarded 
the art simply as exhibiting itself in time, such a scheme as 
this could not possibly be regarded as out of all aesthetic 
reason. It would, at any rate, be no worse than to institute 
formal conditions for a piece as if we could view the entire 
structure an coupd'eeil,\iihm, practically, it is impossible so to 
view it. The fact is, however, we have become so accustomed 
to look for repetition, balance, and symmetrical qualities, 
more or less, that even if much of this is not a natural 
requirement, custom has made it "second nature" for us. 
What I seek to infer is simply that we have to be careful 
how far we accept conventional requirements as some 
deeply rooted law of our nature in relation to art. To 
dissipate any uncertainty as to my views on this point, I will 
present an extract most d propos from that masterly work of 
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Moritz Hauptmann, on the Nature of Harmony and Metre. 
He says: "That musical productions pass liirfore the listener 



representation capable of being viewed in its totality would 

symmetry anil proportion in those visible objects which lay 
claim to regularity proves an eyesore, so would, in like 
manner, any faultiness in the modulation or metrical 
conduct of parts be remarked in the same way as errors in 
direct chord-progression, did not the review of an extended 
musical work, in all its divisions, prove a more difficult 
thing than the inspection of some spatial object, all its parts 
presenting themselves simultaneously. There is, however, 
in music the necessity for some such architectonic formation, 
without which a composition could hardly be allowed to 
address itself to us as an art-work. Judging by a first 
impression of a piece, these requirements would not seem 
to he so exacting, since we find even formless phrase- 
successions, without periodic organisation or unity, make 
frequently a great success. But only abiding favour have 
those works been able to acquire which, apart from their 
c-viraetenstic merits, or their melodic and harmonic charms, 
preserve some rhythmic-metrical and modulatory order." 
To a certain extent, then, the artist must abide by formal law ; 
to a great extent, still, he is free by the nature of his art as a 
j;iBi.-;. ; i one .to ur<, Sebillen- expressive U;jtV.i io experiment for 
himself. To know how far freedom extends, then, in this 
direction is, I trust, allowed an important part of aesthetic 
study. Branching out from the study of these primary elements 
of musical expression — rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic 
motives— and keeping in view the double requirement of 
formative artistry and emotional expression (a precise 
separation of the two being almost impossible), our study 
would have to embrace such considerations as these : the 
fitness and keeping in character of parts and movements of 
a work ; the antithetic relation of joyful and sad, or any less 
pronounced shade of fueling belonging to these two broad 
categories ; the rationale of any transition from one class to 
another in the course of a work; the demand for such things 
as climax, expansion of theme greater or less in accordance 
with the character of the particular piece or the class to 
which it belongs. In short, it must attempt to prescribe those 
conditions which must be perforce respected if a work is to be 
accounted fully successful. And in the examination of a work 
it must show how far these conditions have been submitted 
to. Only, as a criticism of art, aesthetics should only proceed 
so far as it can give the why and wherefore of its judgment. 
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and establish only those general rules for each class of work 
which may be respected without fettering the artist. There 
is, I believe, a Jesuit's maxim that says, " Give your judgment, 
but without giving your reasons for the same." The ordinary 
critic may be allowed to proceed on this safe principle; the 
Eesthetician may not be permitted to pass so easily ; if he is 
not able to supply a reason and a base for his theories, he is 
simply overstepping the bounds of his province. One 
department of this subject will deal with music in its historic 
development. In noting the influences of the period, 
national temperament, society, and climate on the formal 
and emotional characteristics of music, we find how frequently 
we must shift our aesthetic standpoint, how result less it is to 
adopt any hard and fast rule in view of the continual change 
(from time to time) in the styles of nrt-works, and the different 
spun which breathes in art in different places. Of course it 
will be found that certain primary conditions remain un- 
affected to whatever period or country the music may 
belong. 

Musical aesthetics must, 1 judge, comprehend both vocal and 



Hanslick, as you know, refuses to consider vocal music. 
We shall have to settle the relationship of the one depart- 
ment to the other. I need not allude to the conflicting 
views of the present day on this matter. It may be con- 
sidered, indeed, a question so vexed as to be incapable of 
any pacification. Whether it be so or not, discussion as to 
the forms of the oratorio, symphony, opera (or music-drama, 
as we may call it), their nature, basis, &c, the proper 
range of programme music — all this properly belongs to 
esthetics, and looks to it for some settlement. 

In characterising a work to some extent by the feeling it 
produces, we must not be deterred by those who assert it is 
impossible to do this, seeing that popular sentiment is so 
widely varying. There are certain qualities in a composition 
which are universally demanded — such as repetition, con- 
trast, variety, balance, and congruity of parts— the lack of 
which might be remarked by any listeners ; but when we 
come to more subtle discriminations it must be conceded 
that only those are entitled to a voice in the judgment whose 
taste has been formed sufficiently to enable them to give a 
clear reckoning of their impressions. I know how difficult a 
matter it is to fix this standard of taste in art-matters ; but 
it is very much more difficult to settle any point if we feel 
necessitated to call into account the feeling of the Caribee 
Indian on the matter. Some refuse to respect any judgment 
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while it may be pleaded that that portion of the public are 
likely not to concur in the same. 

In music, more than in any other sphere of art, I am of 
opinion, the listener requires some guidance while the 
elements of his gratification are so varied and so differently 
ordered in different classes of work. In the other arts, as 
the drama and painting, there is some definite subject 
presented or illustrated ; but in music it is, as I have shown, 
not yet decided whether the themes are to be taken as 
reinvent a live of anything, or whether form and subject 
(Inliull, as the Gcrmar.sterm it) are to be regarded as one 
and the same thing. There is woeful uncertainty displayed 
by listeners at times as to what they have to expect from 
music, or any pamcular specimen of musical art. Those 
who are able to estimate the just share of the formal and 
emotional elements and perceive how far each enters into the 
character of the particular work know how they have to 
apply that "shifting rule" to which I have referred 
in approaching works belonging to different periods 
and schools. But the ordinary listener comes to a Beet- 
hoven symphony with much about the same state of 
fooling as be approaches a Bach fantasia. Besides, he most 
often makes the music seem to reflect what is only awakened 
in his own fancy by that unfortunate association of ideas, and 
is occupied in no way with any separation of what may be 
taken to be the objective elements of the piece, and what he 
simply invests it with himself. It may be contended that 
only a very ignorant auditor is likely to go so far wrong in 
this way. 1 am of opinion that if wc could analyse the 
feelings, not only of the uncritical amateur, but even of the 
skilled executant, we should find a deal of confusion in the 
estimates of the character and expression of pieces, mixed up 
with .some very ludicrous associations of fancy — the persons 
all the while, as I say, unconscious of being in the wrong, or 
possibly regarding' their sentimental imagiaings as the very 
thing which music was intended to excite. I am not simply 
treatmj; of that class of auditors who enjoy music sensorily, 
much in the same way that the yokel at a fair experiences 
the shock from a galvanic apparatus.* 

make, in the.way I have here mentioned, a sharp discrimination 
of the elements of our pleasure, that wc arc qualified to pass 
our judgment on art-matters. Of course this critical, intro- 
spective altitude may become too cold, and as much as we 
gain in the one way we lose in imaginative and emotional 

* Wilh this class of listen™ it is a distinguishing trait that they actually 
experience the emotion . . . they do not regard it as raised only in 
ideal reproduction: sorrowful music Eo depresses them that little pleasure 
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warmth. For this, as well as other reasons, the name 
" critic " or " connoisseur " may have seemed at times almost 
one of reproach. But this is only the other faulty extreme. 
There are some with that intuitive faculty which enables 
them to remark any omission or defect in a composition, but 
unable to advance any reason for their opinions. But this 
intuitive taste can only decide on those qualities of the work 
which I have before referred to ; I know how fallacious it is 
to trust much to it on nicer points. There is, in short, no 
view more calculated to mislead the judgment than that 
which assumes that all necessary in the listener to music is 
simply "ears to hear." 

As regards the artist himself, the vulgar opinion is that he 
works automaton-like, relegating the task of judgment and 
criticism to others. And I have met with more than one or two 
artists who adopt the same theory— that too much reflection 
concerning the work only impedes the activity of the worker ; 
and to just this false notion I ascribe it that their works, with 
whatever excellencies of technique, present so many aesthetic 
flaws, and miss the higher import the work might very likely 
have exhibited had the composer reflected a little more upon 
what he was about, and not trusted too much to his own 
instinct. I will mention a few tokens of such faultiness which 
may arise in this way — a stereotyped form ; irrational, violent 
contrast between subject and subject of the same movement ; 
want of keeping between the different movements of a work. 
How often we find a writer opening his piece with some bold, 
vigorous strain as first subject, following it by some dulcet, 
effeminate one as second subject — under the mistaken idea 
that this is just what should be. Why is such violent contrast 
;i-st hi : rally bad ? Simply because such change is unmotived ; 
if a subject has any emotional character, such transition must 
be clearly shown as the logical consequence.* How many 
sonatas, quartets, &c, have not been written in which the 
different movements might he taken as so many in depot] dent 
works for any logical connection they show ? We know for 
a certainty that all the great composers, of genius however 
high, took unlimited pains and thought about their work. In 
Mozart, for instance, generally considered to have worked in 
(he manner spoken of, I find certain devices, certain contri- 
vances, evidences of some philosophic plan, which could only 
have been arrived at after much reflection. Besides, what 
was requisite for the artist in the earlier stages of music's 
growth might no longer be found sufficient for him. The 
development of art corresponds to the development of man 



" Of course that type of musical character — the bicarrt and grottsqut — 
il excepted, in which the effect is obtained chiefly by bringing together 
strains of opposite character 
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himself. The formal style of the earlier writers — in which the 
sensory or formal element is the chief thing — may be likened to 
the naive, ixreflective state of childhood ; while self-conscious, 
philosophic manhood may be regarded as typified in art 
when its purely musical nature becomes invested with more 
refined emotional expression, and carrying with it some deeper 
significance. A composer who might have been in his place 
in the time of Bach is out of joint with the times of Schumann 
or Wagner. So an artist in these times must not only know 
his art as a craft, but must make himself acquainted with 
all that pertains to its philosophic bearings or tendencies. 
Helmholtz says truly, " We remark it as the grand distinction 
of a high work of art that with contemplation we discover 
more and more tokens of thought (veraunfrmfissigkeit) in 
the details the more often we renew acquaintance with it and 
the more we reflect upon it." He is, however, careful to state 
that the essential qualities, which impart to it its character 
of the beautiful, are just those which elude analysis. This 
may be accepted. It must be established, then, that all 
aesthetic laws, whether relating to music in general, or to any 
special department of the art, are just (hose of which both 
artist in the creation of the work and listener in the reception, 
should be observant, and fully capable of appreciating. 

If it is objected that the study is so shifty that it is hopeless 
to attempt the establishment of any views that shall obtain 
wide, not to say universal accordance, then I would reply 
that art criticism — apart from mere examination of the 
organic details of a work, or the expression of opinion on the 
performance of a singer or instrumentalist — goes without 
much foundation. Philosophic criticism must have some 
standard of comparison or ideal in judging any art -work. 
Professional criticism has gone on either too much in the 
academic style or, when seeking to lay clear the motive of a 
work, it finds itself too much on untrodden ground. For 
want of the proper cultivation of a philosophic spirit in 
reference to art, each individual critic is forced to become 
his own law-giver ; so we have purely personal feelings 
advanced as axiomatic rules of art. I am aware what 
delicate ground I am touching upon, but I am assured that 
what I may remark will be regarded as quite impersonal. 
It seems, to my thinking, high time there should be some 
better agreement as to things that concern the very nature 
of the art, upon the proper understanding of which depend, 
as I have said before, the true valuations of the concrete art- 
works. It ought not to appear hopeless to expect that con- 
noisseurs should become decided as to the main lines upon 
which to approach and evaluate the respective forms of 
musical art — say, the oratorio, opera, song. It makes 
criticism appear almost valueless when we find a question 
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seeming to admit of such antithetic decisions. Take the 
oratorio form — e.g., how uncertain the feelingas to the attitude 
of the auditor— how far his share is to be a religious duty — 
how much an artistic delight ? What is the rationale of the 
same form at the present day — whether we are, as auditors, 
taking part in a devotional exercise or simply taking 
our pleasure as in any other kind of music. In a notice 
of a performance of Gounod's "Redemption," a writer 
in a provincial paper laid stress upon nothing so 
much as what he termed the "deeply reverent attitude 
of the audience." My own theory certainly being that the 
artistic elements can only be estimated in relation to their 
emotional effects, I do not wish to ridicule the idea of a 
certain frame of mind or disposition being properly brought 
about in us by this class of work ; but the question in the 
peculiar instance of "sacred" music, is whether such im- 
pressions are to be distinguished from those produced by 
all other music. Other critics, on the contrary, still taku 
too far a "material" view, so to call it, of this or any 
other work, and simply discuss what the violins arc doing on 
such a page of the score, or the manner in which the voice 
parts are treated. This sort of information is no doubt 
interesting in its way, but it is no more [esthetic criticism, 
as I understand it, than the former sort which adopts some 
obtained theory, unquestioningly, as to what the pallios of 
the audience is, or should be, and takes consideration of 
nothing further. 

One part of this study to which the critic's consideration 
might more profitably be given is that to which 1 have 
referred already — thu clearer distinction of characteristic 
classes of music. As an instance of the vagueness of 
aesthetic terminology, I may refer to that well-definable 
class — the humorous. This quality of humour, though 
purely English, is yet little understood. How often do we 
find the musical newspaper -re porter styling some piece 
humorous which is nothing but downright broad comic ! 
So with other classes— the pathetic, sublime, &C. ; their 
provinces have very blurred boundaries, and we find writers 
using their qualifying epithets quite haphazard. The great 
cause of this I take to be the poverty of our English art- 
vocabulary. It is surprising how small the store of ad- 
jectives which we can use in distinguishing an art-object 
with any taste or fitness. Take the word " feeling," which 
1 am afraid we have had repeated ad nauseam ; owing to its 
want of precision, it may either denote pure physical sense or 
the vulgar idea may attach it to some mawkish, lachrymose, 
psychical state. In the German language, notably, words of 
perfectly common-sense meaning — such as Gemiith .Stimu:ui:i; . 
Empfindung—sM necessary to art -definitions of this sort, have 
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no English equivalents ; and many others which, if you 
attempt to translate, sound perfectly foolish ; so one has to 
make an extended periphrasis to convey many ideas, clear 
enough in themselves, relating to art. 

It may be asked, How is the basis of such a study as this 
to be definitely fixed ? Who will undertake the formulation 
of any assthetic system ? It is not to be supposed that the 
creation of such a thing as an " Art-Pope " can be possible ; 
nor can there be such things as text-books and formularies, 
whereby all that were necessary for an art-lover would be to 
put his finger on page so-and-so of the book and there find 
duly prescribed what he is to think or feel about a particular 
work. On the other hand, there are, as I have tried to show, 
certain art questions which ought to be fully agreed upon. As 
the way to arrive at such a happy consensus of opinion, I 
can only suggest the cultivation of a broader and more philoso- 
phic view of art than I fancy obtains among musicians, whether 
artist or amateur. At the present time, we shall, at any rate, 
have to eradicate those false ideas respecting the nature of 
music — its function, &c, which blur and warp the musical judg- 
ment. It is not sufficient that a man should own himself 
pleased in listening to a Beethoven symphony; you must see 
w lu-llicr lie is justly gclting his pleasure, and rot overlaying it 
with his own imaginative creations, and get him to make 
account to himself of the elements of his gratification, and 
made able to estimate the component elements of the work, 
its purport, intent and so forth. It is very true that cloudy 
nnrlaiihysics or novelist ic " gush " about art and artists wiJ 
not help him along greatly; but I think, by this time, you 
will agree with me that the subject is not necessarily charged 
witli this sort of thing. There are, besides, a multitude of 
works, instructive or entertaining, which, I take it, would 
not come under the strict order of aesthetic literature — 
though most people imagine any writing about art must be 
aesthetic. One notable work of this kind in which subjective 
impressions are laid on the work criticised to an extreme 
degree is that commentary of Len/. on Beethoven's works. 
There Is a wonderful amount of clever, suggestive writing 
here ; but we must be careful not to be led astray by it, or 
fancy the poetical associations of Herr von Lenz are true 
qualifications of the musical ideas. When this style of 
writing is excellent in its way, it may afford pleasure and 
likely profit also; and when you have received pleasure from 
a book or a man, you hardly care to turn round and coolly 
condemn him or it on philosophic principles. 

It may be further asked, Have wc no good teaching 
of this kind already ? Is the musical public so woefully 
uninstructed? We have such teaching, only the treat- 
ment is too unobservant of any comprehensive principle ; 
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there is too much vague uncertainty as to the data to go 
upon. There is just one among those works which 1 might 
take to illustrate my view as to the philosophic hai dling 
of practical music. This is the book of Lussy [Traile it V expres- 
sion musicals), a notice of which work was made sometime 
ago by Mr. Curwen to the members of this Association. The 
aim of the work, you may remember, was to establish certain 

force, etc., could be practically acquired. The paper, I 
jiu ige, did nut fin:! n:;tdi support Ik; re, iVuin a misapprehension, 
I account it, of the writer's views— it being very naturally 
supposed that any such regulation of expressional signs would 
induce a mechanical delivery, quite opposed to ail natural 
expression. Such a work as this I must, however, consider 
valuable, if we take it to be simply the endeavour to arrive 
at certain underlying principles which guide all musical 
utterance. By viewing all instrumental passages in the 
light of vocal strains all difficulties vanish. Not only can 
you on this principle deduce such laws of expression, but 
you have no right to make use of any dynamic nuance, Sc., 
where you cannot give a reason for so doing. I find a 
musical learner generally diffident in showing his feeling 
when he has it. It is understood that any such formulation 
as this is philosophically accounted for : it is not to be taken 
as a mere " rule of thumb " guide. 

In reference to the opinions which would have this subject 
regarded as a possible science, I have only to say that if by 
science we are to understand the establishment of tilings 
provcahle we shall find in music (though that part is excepted 
which I have referred to as the scientific basis) much which 
does not admit of such precise determination. All art is 
evolutionary ; we are unable to foresee, let alone regulate in 
advance, the ultimate forms which it assumes. Some broad 
principles in art may be established il priori ; but many of 
our theories must be established after examination of the 
works as they appear. Sufficient room must also be left for 
the movements of individual taste. 

We have no doubt to wait long before we have a sympo- 
sium on certain burning questions — such as that of the 
relation of poetry to music in the drama ; or the rationale 
of instrumental programme music. Conflict goes on, not 
because the problem before us is incapable of solution, but 
while an opponent still clings to his theory, even after what 
he has been decrying as impossible is a fait accompli. I take it 
there must ultimately he some general consent as to the basis 
of music, and the rationales of its special forms. There is more 
difficulty made with some questions than need be. Pro- 
gramme music I regard as belonging to the same class as 
music with words : to exact that such shall please as 
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absolute music (without the words) is the same thing as 
demanding that dramatic music shall be equally effective 
with or without intelligence of the libretto or the plot. How 
far poetic ideas or words interfere with the music pur et 
simple — what parts are properly allotted to each in the 
different classes of art in which they may present them- 
selves together — this is the question of the future. The 
widely spreading taste is unmistakable for that class of 
art in which, over and above the strictly musical element, 
there is some super- addition of a poetical kind. The whole 
tendency of modern musical art is in this direction; but 
I hold that it need not be regarded as detrimental to the 
simultaneous development ol absolute forms. Ali 1 wi*Ji to 
infer in bringing tji this qurMion is that any aesthetic study 
must aci ept music and music doings as it finds them, and 
not seek to uphold some extreme theory which can only 
have refetence t<j a limited range of art, or to art in its 
in-.irM stages, Ti.;>ugli m: may not be a;i> tu decide imme- 
diately on such points as these 1 just touch upon. Eesthetics 
should at any rate so enlighten and direct us concerning '.he 
basis of the art, the raison ot ary particular r lass, Ac, as to 
make plain why a listener should neither view art as a sort 
of superior firework display, nor, in the rendition of a piece 
of music, be occupied in trying to put an imaginary inter- 
pretation upon his own feelings. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman. — Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sure you will 
all agree with me that Mr. Breakspeare has treated a rather 
deep subject in a very comprehensive manner, and at the 
same time in one suggestive of a good deal of comment and 
diseiiiiiion by those who are inclined to enter upon it. 
Perhaps Mr. Praeger will have something to say about it. 

Mr. Prahgbr. — 1 differ so entirely from the whole of the 
paper, and with the different assumptions that it makes, that 
1 hardly like to speak upon it, because it would seem as if I 
made an onslaught on it. 1 firmly believe that music is as 
comprehensive as language, music having been made by a 
number of people, by nations according to their best notions, 
to represent certain feelings. To say that music does not 
represent feelings seems to me to say'that language has no 
sense, and does not convey any ideas. Music is all feeling 
from beginning to end, and cannot express anything else. You 
can neither invite any one to dinner in music, nor can you tell 
him it rained yesterday, but you may convey joy, sorrow, and 
every shade of feeling in music. We find that in the works 
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of all our great masters to begin with, and the smaller masters 
even bow down to it, because they all imitate. It would be 
invidious to point out that in the most wretched works ot 
empyrics they do in the most sincere manner imitate that 
very same preceding which the great masters have adopted 
to pourtray the innermost feelings ; to suppose that any com- 
poser sits down and attempts, by mere rule of grammar, to 
compose a work is entirely out of the question. Every one 
has to pourtray soinuthiiij;. I! we look at music as something 
entirely different from the other arts we are entirely wrong. 
Music is but a language, and being a language we have 
adopted certain phrases, certain evolutions of sounds, to 
represent one thing or another. You have merely to take a 
tune and play it in the minor key, and who is there who will 
not say that represents sorrow of some kind — dolefulness ? I 
have heard little children, when one has played a lune in the 
minor, say, " Do not do that ; I shall cry." All those who 
have the blessing of children might try the same thing. 
Consequently we have a basis in the minor of the sorrowful, 
but the major, if not joyful, is not sorrowful. There has 
been immense talk on all this, and I have gone, with the 
utmost patience and utmost perseverance, through the works 
of German philosophers. We have men who talk of music 
as learnedly as if they had studied nothing else, and yet 
have not the slightest notion of the tonal art. Goethe was 
totally impervious lo music, and even some of our contempo- 
raries have not the least notion of it, so that it is not necessary 
to he a poet to be a great musician, but we have had some 
musicians who were also poets. We have a remarkable 
instance in Richard Wagner ; but to study the history of the 
art, to say that at any time feeling was not the whole thing 
in music, seems to me to argue an absence of all knowledge 
of the subject ; because, from the very first beginning, we find 
that music was always, if we take the beginning of it as a 
Christian art, the only art in which you could express fi-db^s. 
However, to prove the difficulty of understanding a piece of 
music, take a number of people and let them read the same 
poem and ask their explanation, you will find just as many 
diverse opinions amongst them as amongst musicians, 
because the point on which most people base all their 
argument is that music cannot give any definite idea. 
Nothing gives any definite idea of itself. Take a picture in 
the Royal Academy, whilst one merely looks at the size or 
colour of a horse, or some detail, another will take special 
pleasure in looking merely at the perspective, but tlie 
really aesthetic born man does not need to study, he will 
take in the whole picture, see what it is intended to represent, 
and give to himself, to the best of his knowledge, an account 
of it, and will also give it to anybody else in the same way, 
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But the idea that a piece of music is merely a succession of 
sounds strung together to please the ear would be like 
having merely a number of colours to represent a picture. 
It is the design which is the chief thing. The working-out 
of it is, according to the rules on which history is built up, 
a matter that one has to study, and it is a mistake to fancy 
that the great mass of the people can possibly be judges 
of these things, because they have not studied it. Any- 
body not having studied painting is not competent to 
give judgment upon it — an illiterate person cannot judge 
poetry; both may have the feeling, they may like the grammar: 
the grammar is a necessary and real feeling, because grammar 
has been built up by all those who in the first instance created 
it. Therefore, to suppose that you need merely have cars to 
be able to hear music is out of the question. I am sorry 
that I have occupied your time so long with this, but that 
music is really the art of expressing feeling is, as I fancy, the 
real and only basis of any argument on the question. 

Mr. Banister. — I hardly like, Mr. Chairman, to venture 
to say anything on this subject. I am inclined rather to fall 
back upon that which I believe Dugald Stewart said — that 
the mind, when once it has apprehended or felt anypleasure, 
has little inclination to go back to the origin of it to see how 
it arrived at that pleasure. With regard to the practical 
results of a disquisition of this kind, is it to influence com- 
posers or hearers ? I am almost afraid that in neither case 
will it amount to much. I am afraid that still, whatever be 
the philosophy of the question, composers will go on writing 
what they feel, and listeners will like what they feel appeals 
to them. Still it is true that there are certain things which 
persons ought to like, and certain things which persons 
ought to feel. I remember one of the greatest painters of 
the present century saying to me, " It is no sign that a person 
has good taste because he likes a good work, he may like 
that in it which is common to all works, good or bad, and 
may, Therefore, fancy that because he likes the good work, 
therefore, he likes the good and has good taste." I am 
inclined to think that that is largely true; still there are such 
things as ultimate facts. I think that in morals and religion 
we cannot get beyond the fact that God is Love, and that God 
is Light, and we cannot get beyond ibr !";ict m physical matte's 
that the sun shines ; we do not know why, and we do not 
want anything beyond that. We know that just so far as 
anything falls in with those acknowledged facts, so far we like 
it, and so far we feel it is in consonance with the realness of 
things. Still, there is no doubt that a number of things that 
our lecturer has alluded to to-day may give food for thought 
to those who have to do either with the constructing of 
music or with the criticising of music, and I think perhaps 
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the one great result of it will be we must remember we have 
not to do with hard-and-fast lines ; we have to do with 
beauty, which is an indefinable term, and each dispenser of 
it must have genius which he derives from a higher power, 
and each interpreter of it must execute, or represent, as the 
case may be, just in his own way. I do not know that there 
is anything more that I can say about it. 

Mr. Shedlock. — There is only one remark I should like to 
make, and that is a very short one. The lecturer, in speaking 
of some modern composition, said the movements seemed to 
be put together without any logical order, but he thought 
the great masters worked on some definite philosophical plan. 
There is, at any rate, I suppose, no composer who has written 
a composition at all without some order as logical as he could 
possibly make it, and I do not think the great composers have 
any other order than that. I will take, for example, the great 
Quartet, Op. 130, of Beethoven ; the movement in G major 
was originally written in another key two years previously, 
and was intended for another quartet. It was intended, I 
believe, for the Quartet in A minor; he afterwards altered 
the key to B flat, and, after trying it in that key, changed it 
to G, as we have it now. Then, again, the last movement 
of the quartet was taken from it, and another one put in its 
place. I only bring forward these instances to show that 
great composers were guided somewhat by hazard, and 
influenced by their taste ; that there was no special plan or 
design. 

Mr. Breakspeare.— I believe that Beethoven would not 
himself have so arranged it had he not seen the fitness of the 
one to the other ; he did not, I imagine, put them down and 
send them out in a haphazard manner. 

Mr. Shedlock. — I only mean that he worked to the best of 
his judgment, just the same as any other composer; that he 
did not start with any fixed plan, and keep to it, but that he 
altered from day to day, and from year to year as he worked 
at his composition. 

Mr. Breakspeake. — The mere fact of a composer altering 
the disposition of certain parts does not conflict with my 
theory that he must reflect on his work and see the fitness of 
part to part. I merely reflected on the spirit of many mt>ilt:rn 
composers of inferior merit who write movement after move- 
ment without really taking into consideration the corre- 
spondence of one movement to the other. One movement of 
a long extended musical work, I am of opinion, must have 
some keeping with the other movements, and that there must 
be some specific plan guiding the disposition of those parts. 
I do not think for a moment any such esthetic study 
could make recipes for the manufacture of a musical piece. 
The assthetic critic merely comes between the creator and 
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the listener, and explains the import and purport of the 
work, and affords the listener a guide whereby he may com- 
prehend the work better. I do not think that what I have 
said runs very much counter to what Mr. Bannister has said. 
He simply agrees with me that we must draw no hard-and- 
fast line, and what I have been combating all along is that 
we must not adopt some extreme theory, which, I think, is 
in accordance with the views of the first speaker ; that we 
must not regard music as being merely a formal arrangement 
of tones, themes, and so forth ; nor, on the other hand, do I 
believe that we can interpret feelings. It is not a question 
whether music does embody feeling, or pourtray feeling: the 
question is how far we can explain it and make such an 
element understood in words, and I think we can only do so 
to a limited extent. We can categorise certain classes of 
timnc. :ifter their emotional character, and that is what 1 want 
well considered— how we can do that with a little more 
definitiveness, not using adjectives and epithets in a hap- 
hazard manner, as we find them used by many writers of the 
present time. 

The Chairman.— I am sure you will agree with me in 
giving a vote of thanks to Mr. Breakspeare for his admirable 
and interesting paper. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, as was also a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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J. F. BRIDGE, Esq., Mus. Doc, 
In the Chair. 



THE VOCALION. 

The Hon. Secretary said he was very sorry to report 
that Mr. Baillie Hamilton was too seriously unwell to be 
able to appear before them that evening. Up to the last 
moment he had hoped to corner, but was positively forbidden 
to do so by his medical attendant. Mr. Baillie Hamilton 
had, however, sent a Vocation, and one of his assistants was 
present who might give some information. Mr. Higgs 
thought it would be desirable that the instrument should be 
heard before any discussion took place. 

The Chairman. — I think we should get on better if the 
instrument were heard, because to many of us it is com- 
paratively new. I should like to have the opportunity of 
saying that I came this afternoon at considerable personal 
inconvenience, and had no idea of occupying the chair, and 
I am afraid I shall have to leave shortly, but as I had the 
opportunity of using Mr. Hamilton's instrument once or 
twice at the Abbey I thought it would look somewhat 
invidious if I absented myself. I should also be glad to give 
the result of what little experience I have had of it. So far 
as that experience goes, the instruments which we have used 
at the Abbey on two occasions have not been large. The tone 
was charming to me, though we never had any great variety ; 
but I could never feel that the instruments that were sent to 
us would do to supply the place, as some people seemed to 
imagine, of an organ. I am sure that Mr. Hamilton does 
not claim that they should do so ; but I think he does hope 
that they will occupy the place of an harmonium and instru- 
ments of a kindred nature. I think what he has been 
striving for, and what apparently he claims to have obtained, 
is more variety; certainly that is very desirable. I have 
seen some of the instruments he alludes to at his show-room 
in Cadogan Terrace, and there is certainly more to interest 
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one in some of the large instruments than in the small one 
here. I fancy though that the variety he gets in the large 
instruments is to some extent obtained by organ pipes. If 
there is any representative of Mr. Hamilton here, perhaps he 
will be able to tell us that. 

Mr. Hamilton's Representative.— He does get the top 
notes with pipes, but he is doing away with that now. 

The Chaikman.— For the purpose that we required, the 
ere all that could be 
<ery glad if the en- 
:s presence here and 
the presence of the members of the Association should 
enable him to bring it before the public. I do not know- 
that I have anything more to say at present, but I should 
like to hear somebody play upon it. 

The Vocalion was then played by one of Mr. Hamilton's 
representatives, who also exhibited several detached reeds 
having wires attached to them, and said: Mr. Hamilton 
has sent these reeds, and would have experimented with 
them to show that according to the different lengths of wires 
so different harmonics are produced from the reed ; in 
getting the harmonics you kill the fundamental note, and, 
therefore, produce better and purer notes than by the free 
reed itself. He then proceeded to sound reeds of various 
patterns, and to illustrate the difference of tone obtained 
by shortening the wires attached to them. By cutting the 
wires different harmonics were produced. 

Mr. Stephens.— As a matter of fact, which is the first 
harmonic which is used— the octave ? 

Mr. Hamilton's Representative.— You can get the fifth 
below the reed. On the instrument which is sent here there 
are two reeds to every note h raced together. 

Professor W. Grylls Adams. — I am very sorry that Mr. 
Baillic Hamilton is not able to be here to-day to explain 
the action of the Vocalion. From the time when I heard 
Mr. Hamilton's first instrument some years ago, at a meeting 
of the Physical Society, I have been very much interested 
in it, more especially because of its relation to the instru- 
ment of Sir Charles Whcatstonc, which I brought to the 
notice of this Association some years since. By placing a 
stretched string in the path of a current of air from a bellows 
which was blown by a pedal, Sir Charles Wheatstone pro- 
duced a series of musical notes, and so combined the strings 
with the size of the pipes as to make them harmonise. The 
instrument which he made embraced one complete octave, 
but the tones were not as melodious as could be wished. 
Mr. Baillie Hamilton has made very great improvements in 
the tones of the instrument, by combining the reed loaded 
with wire with the current of air in such a way as to subdue 
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the harsh tones of the reed. 1 had hoped to hear from him 
what principle has guided him in his arrangement of reeds 
and wires, and it is difficult to explain them when one has 
not had the opportunity of seeing or hearing the instrument. 
The practice seems to be first of all to load a reed with a 
lont; v.'irc which is too long In vibrate: in unison with the reed, 
or with any of its harmonics, then to cut off the ends of this 
wire until the reed and wire harmonise well together. Then 
again cutting off other lengths, the proper length being 
previously determined so as to reinforce strongly any 
particular harmonic of the reed and make that more 
prominent than the rest, the quality of the note is entirely 
changed. By cutting off the proper lengths of wire you may 
reinforce any desired note, and so to the same reed you may 
give different qualities by means of wires of different lengths. 
The reed will give out the fundamental, which is somewhat 
harsh and is not reinforced, and will also give several 
harmonics, and the lower the fundamental, the greater will 
be the number of harmonics which it will be possible to bring 
out strongly, The shorter the wires the higher the pitch of 
the note which is reinforced. How well Mr. Hamilton has 
succeeded in improving the quality of the tones of his 
instrument, by introducing this variety of quality and 
shutting out, as it were, the harsh lower notes of the reed, 
will he evident from the beautiful mellow tones which were 
just now heard. These tones are very much more pleasing 
to the ear than the tones of Sir Charles Wheatstoae's 

Mr. Blakely.— -I know nothing about this particular in- 
strument, but I think Professor Adams has set forth what 
appears to be the leading features of the reed combination 
with the wire. The reed in itself has, of course, a certain 
definite pitch and certain harmonics, but loaded with that 
cradle and wire it becomes a compound arrangement of a 
totally different fundamental pitch. We do not hear which 
harmonic arising from that compound Mr. Hamilton chooses 
as a matter of ordinary practice. I take it that the lowest 
note of the compound reed and wire is not used at all, but 
that the ham ionic, re-enforced by the wire, is so powerful as 
to be used in fact as the fundamental note ; for instance, if we 
want C we may get it from F, the twelfth below. Perhaps 
we might have a little more information on that point. 

Mr. Hamilton's Representative.— The harmonic is always 
used considerably above the fundamental note. Taking the 
eight-feet C you get the harmonic four-feet from it. 

Mr. Prout. — I should like to ask Dr. Bridge, as he has 
had an opportunity of playing the instrument at Westminster 
Abbey, what his experience was with regard to its carrying 
power at a distance. As far as my own experience goes, 
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1 know no more than anybody in this room, perhaps not so 
much as many of you, of this modification of the reed 
instrument ; but I have had a great deal to do with har- 

does not carry in a large place. I remember giving a recital 
on the harmonium and pianoforte at the London Institution, 
Finsbury, and I asked some friends in the room how the 
combination sounded. My experience was this, that those 
who were sitting near the platform, in the forte passages, 
could hardly hear the piano, but only the harmonium, and 
that was my own experience ; I could not hear what the 
piaffist was doing at all, but had to lake it on faith. On 
the other hand, the people who \vere sitting at the farther 
end of the hall said, with the full power of the harmonium 
on, they could scarcely hear anything except the piano. The 
tone of the harmonium does not carry because, 1 believe, 
those small reeds set such a small quantity of air in vibration 
that there is not sufficient force in those vibrations to diffuse 
themselves throughout a large building; just in the same 
way, 1 suppose, if you drop a small pebble into a pond, you 
will not get anything like such a large circle or series of 
rings as if you drop a brick in. I should imagine it is very 
much the s;i!ne principle ; as a matter of fact, the harmonium 
tone does not carry to any great distance. I should like to ask 
Dr. Bridge how he found the Vocalion — whether there was 
the same defect, or whether the alterations which Mr. Baillie 
Hamilton introduced got over this difficulty to any extent. 

The Chairman. — I do not know that I can give much 
information on that point, for two reasons. The first time it 
was used was in conjunction with the orchestra, only in a 
minor capacity, and I was conducting, so that 1 am unable 
to say how it sounded down the Abbey. The second occasion 
was one when I was more than ordinarily interested, and 1 
do not know that I was quite capable of giving so much 
attention to it as I ought to have done, but I can only say it 
admirably fulfilled the duties it had to do. 

The Hon, Skckf.tary.— On the first of the two occasions 
to which Dr. Bridge referred, 1 heard the instrument in 
Wiraliniiistcr Abbey, standin;; hy the south cloister door, and 
I thought it was very effective from that point. I have a 
letter from Mr. Curwen which describes the effect of the 
instrument as played in St. Giles's Cathedral, Edinburgh. 

Glasgow, Feb. 3. 

Dear Mr. HiOOS,— My absence from home will prevent me from 
being at the Musical Association on Monday, but you may be 
interested to hear my experience of the Vocalion at St. Giles's 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, last Sunday morning. 

Sitting at the back of the church it really required close listening 
to distinguish its tone from the diapasons of a good organ. Upon 
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closer listening a greater roundness and lusciousness — if I may use 
the word— were manifest. The voluntaries, owing to the uniformity 

The instrument was at its best in accompanying the voices. Its 
tone blended very well with the "clang-tint" of the voices — per- 
meating, yet not obscuring, them. I must confess, however, that the 
flue stops of many organs that I know would yield almost exactly the 
same effect in a large building. This, at least, was my impression 
while listening to the Vocalion at St. Giles's. 

Believe me, 

Very trulv yours, 

J. SPENCER CURWEN. 
Dr. Gladstone. — I was present on both occasions when 
the instrument was played at Wostiuh-.stur Abbey, and, as ! 
was not so deeply interested as Dr. Bridge, I might be better 
able to judge of the effect. My opinion is that the bass and 
treble were very much weaker in comparison with the middle 
parts of the instrument. I was sitting in the organ loft on 
the occasion of the performance of Dr. Bridge's Mount 
Mortah, and the greater part I heard very well, but there 
seemed very great weakness in the bass and treble. I noticed 
the same thing in Henry VII. 's Chapel, although I v.-;; mi:di 
nearer the instrument. It seems to me the defect at present 
is that there is no bass. 

Mr. Frost. — -I may add my testimony to Dr. Gladstone's 
and Mr. Curwen'sthat the instrument is far more satisfactory 
in a large building than in this room, and I have been much 
surprised at the very feeble tone this has produced. When I 
attended the performance of Dr. Bridge's Mount Moriah, in 
Westminster Abbey, the effect was like a very satisfactory 
open diapason. It blended very well with the voices and 
produced a considerable body of tone, but it was much more 
satisfactory in the middle register than in the bass and treble. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor. — Some years ago I had an opportunity, 
when at Canterbury, of seeing an instrument which was then 
being constructed by Mr. Baillie Hamilton, but I do not 
know whether or not he has introduced any changes in the 
construction since then. There were one or two points about 
the organ he was then constructing which struck me as re- 
markable. One thing was that the pitch of the note produced 
was independent of the intensity of the blast; you could 
diminish the blast until the sound died away, but it remained 
at exactly the same pitch, which is not the case in an ordinary 
organ pipe. Mr. Hamilton has taken advantage of that in 
this way — he had an arrangement, instead of the ordinary 
swell, by which you could add a little to the intensity of the 
wind by working a separate treadle, so thai, instead of opening 
the swell box, you worked a treadle so as to slightly vary the 
pressure of the air. Of course you could produce in that 
way a more intense sound without any alteration of pitch. 
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Then there was another ingenious contrivance ; this was ai. 
arrangement by which, pulling a stop half out you gained 
only half intensity, but by pulling it all out you obtained the 
full force of the stop. You could thus obtain different effects 
by combining the force of the stops, some fully drawn and 
some half drawn. You could thus get a great variety of tone, 
and, with three or four different stops, you might produce a 
large number of joint effects. Those were the main points in 
the instrument he then had. As regards carrying power, I 
only heard it in a private house, but I was very much struck 
by the fact that the sounds produced in these reeds were 
entirely unlike anything I had heard before ; some, for 
instance, were exactly like a violoncello, and the effect was 
extremely like a string quartet. A friend of mine, who was 
outside the room, said he could hardly tell the difference 
between a string quartet and the sound produced by these 
stops. Dr. Stainer was down there the same day, and he 
cross- questioned Mr. Baillie Hamilton a great deal as to 
whether he could get a stopped diapason tone out of these 
things. He had not then a complete stop ringed up, but he 
had one note which produced a stopped diapason, and I 
recollect Dr. Stainer saying that if he had the rest as good as 
that he would be quite satisfied. He then used pipes but 
they were very much shorter than those used in the corre- 
sponding notes in an organ, so that great economy of cost 
would be obtained. I was very much struck with the tones ; 
I do not say they were more beautiful than the organ, but 
they were evidently produced at very much less expense and 
were all produced from reeds, which 1 do not think had been 
done before. 

[At this point Dr. Bridge had to leave, and the Chair was 
taken by Mr. Prout.] 

Mr. Charles Stephens. — I should hardly have imagined 
it possible that the instrument which has sent forth such a 
slender tone as this could really be productive of anything 
like the effect which has been described, in a large building. 
There is one point I should like very much to hear explained, 
and that is how the varieties of tone are to be obtained. 
Nothing has been said to indicate the possibility of obtaining 
a variety of tone, and that is one of the greatest essentials in 
an instrument of this kind. The prevailing defect alleged 
against this is that its effect is [hat of monotony, and, 1 think, 
while getting rid of the reedy quality of tone when we do not 
desire it, it would be well if we could have the power of 
retaining it when we do desire it. The reedy quality of the 
organ is among some of its most charming effects, and this 
might very well fie retained in any instrument constructed in 
this form, with such modification as Mr. Bail lit- Hamilton lias 
certainly made in the harmonium reed, which, to my mind, is 
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intensely disagreeable. Our second Chairman has informed 
us that he has had great experience with harmoniums. I am 
happy to say I have had very little. This promises to 
remedy some of the defects of that instrument, but, at the 
same time, we want greater variety than has yet been shown. 
Perhaps Professor Adams could supplement his remarks by 
saying something further on that point, 

The Chairman. — Perhaps Mr. Hamilton's assistant could 
tell us how the different qualities of tone are produced. 

Mr. Hamilton's Representative.— You get the various 
qualities by different treatment of the reed ; by curling the 
tongue up, or by bending it down, or by thinning it, you can 
get three good qualities of tone. 

Mr. Charles Stephens. — There is something in the quality 
of tone which we call character, and it appears to me that 
you may change the intensity of reeds and yet, to a certain 
extent, retain the character. Everybody knows that the 
character of a flue stop in an organ is totally different to that 
of a reed, and it is precisely the variety of quality of tone 
produced which gives the greatest charm to the instrument. 

Professor Adams.— With regard to the character of tone, 
I think I. may say that from the very same reed you may get 
very different combinations, and so alter the character of the 
note produced. For instance, by cutting off different lengths 
of wire the reed will give out a totally different character, 
because a different harmonic is enforced ; by bringing out one 
particular harmonic, and neglecting the rest, you thereby 
alter the character of the note, and that is what I think 
Mr. Bail lie Hamilton does. 

Mr. Sedlev Taylor. — Is there a resonant air cavity con- 
nected with the reed ? 

Mr. Hamilton's Representative.— There is no pipe con- 
nected with the reed ; it has a double cavity. 

Mr. Sedlev Taylor. — Mr. Hamilton used to have a pipe 
in connection with it. The pipe would re-enforce some of 
the over-tones, and in that way alter the quality. If that 
pipe has been dispensed with, of course the explanation is no 
longer available. 

The Chairman. — I may add, with reference to what Mr. 
Stephens has said, with regard to the difference in the quality 
of the tones of reeds, that I know, from harmonium makers, 
the very same reed may be made to produce two totally 
different qualities of tone, at least as far different as is possible 
with reeds at all, by reason of the different shape of the cavity 
from which the air passes to them. I possess at home one 
of Alexander's best instruments, and there are two stops, 
the flute and oboe, the quality of which are very nearly as 
different as they are in the two stops of that name in the 
organ, but the reeds are identically the same. If I were to 
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take one of the oboe reeds and put it over the cavity of 
the flute reed, transpose them in fact, the quality of the tone 
would not be altered; the difference is in the air cavity. That 
also has to be taken into account with regard to the difference 
in the quality of tone. I think Mr. Stephens has a very 
common prejudice with regard to the harmonium. I am not 
ashamed to say that 1 am very fond of the instrument, of 
which I have made an especial study. I am never surprised 
to hear people speak of it as Mr. Stephens has done. I 
bt-Liove the reason is that of every ten people who profess to 
play the harmonium nine do not understand anything about 
it. They make a terrible noise upon it, and imagine they are 
playing the harmonium, and so the instrument gets abused 
for what is in reality the fault of the players. 

Mr. W. H. Cummings. — I do not want to say much about 
harmoniums, except that I agree fully with Mr. Stephens. 
I have heard some of the best players on the harmonium, 
and have often wished I was. absent instead of present. 
But I want to say something about Mr. Curwen's letter. 
He compares this instrument with the organ, and it seems to 
me that that is hardly fair. I think this is an instrument 
which 1 hope will entirely drive out the harmonium. But in 
listening to the instrument in St. Giles' Cathedral, it must 
not be forgotten that in Scotch churches they confine them- 
selves to chorales, and they sing them at rather a slow pace ; 
and there, undoubtedly, this instrument would be useful and 
would travel well; but I cannot imagine any one would be 
enlsmskstic about it if they heard it in a church where they 
wanted lo perform a full cathedral service, finishing up with 
Bach's fugue afterwards. Mr..Curwcn also says it compares 
with the stopped diapason of organs. Now, it must not be 
forgotten there are very great differences in these stops so 
called. If you get a diapason of Father Smith's it is very 
different from a diapason made within perhaps the last 
5 or 6, or even 50, years. At all events, the differences are 
so great that the stops are hardly alike; the name is common 
but the qualities are very various. It must not be forgotten, 
again, that in listening to these instruments in Canterbury 
Cathedral or Westminster Abbey that the place has had 
something to do probably with the charm that has been 
given to the tone. We know well that Westminster Abbey 
is such an exquisite place for sound that any continuous 
tone has really a beautiful and romantic effect. An instru- 
ment with ,1 pleasant quality, played slowly, would produce 
a very fine effect; but I cannot help thinking that, with all 
the improvements which have been suggested, and no doubt 
there will be many, that these instruments are destined to 
take the place of the organ seems to mc quite impossible. 
Certainly it is a grand improvement on the harmonium, and 
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in that respect I think it is very satisfactory ; but on listening 
just now to this instrument it seemed to me to share a little in 
the defect of the harmonium when endeavouring to play in an 
organ way upon it with the chords in the right place ; it is so 
thick and muffled that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
the flow of the harmony. That is the defect in the har- 
monium. If one listens to one of them it sounds like a 
quartet of vocalists trying to sing immediately after having 
had a very hearty dinner — it is very fluffy, and it seemed so just 
now. I do not know whether it may be in the performer, 
and I should be very glad if some of the good players present 
would kindly let us hear it again ; but I could not clearly 
distinguish the four- part harmony. 

Mr. G. A. Osborne. — I am happy to say that I am not a 
harmonium manufacturer, but still, Mr. Chairman, I think a 
few words must be said in favour of your argument. I have 
had the pleasure of hearing the harmonium exceedingly wrli 
played, and I am perfectly convinced that if some persons 
who have expressed these opinions about the harmonium 
had heard the sonata which you have composed for the 
pianoforte and the harmonium, where your knowledge of the 
instrument enabled you to brjng out its beauties in com- 
bination with the pianoforte, they would have come to the 
conclusion that the harmonium is certainly a very charming 
instrument. It is a most annoying instrument, I admit, 
when badly played, which is nine times out of ten, at least, 
according to my experience. 

Mr. Southgate.— I should like further to endorse the few 
words which have been said in favour of the harmonium. 
It was my good fortune to hear, in Paris, Lefebre Wely play 
on it many times, and also the Chevalier Lemmens, and I 
must say the effects they got and the beautiful tone obtained 
was most charming. I also was greatly prejudiced against 
the instrument until I heard them, and then I altered my 
opinion. As Mr. Prout says, the harmonium requires a 
certain amount of atudv, and must be played in a proper 
way with a peculiar combination of chord-.. The way in 
which we play chords on the oigan and pianoforte will not 
do with the harmonium. I will just mention that one ol the: 
pec .miies which Mr. Sediey Taylor mentioned in Mi. 
Baillie Hamilton's instrument, the invention which he saw 
at Canterbury, by which the power could be increased or 
diuiiiuv.hed u:: hour .-iltcrng li.-.- ;>itch, i.. exactly the priurij;!' 
on which all l ; reni-li har;uoii;,::iis, and, I believe, the best 
English ones, are constructed ; the vibrations of the two 
reeds are isochronous, and whatever pressure of wind you 
put on them you do not alter the quality of tone or of pitch, 
but simply the intensity of sound, and the provision which 
has been made to do that in the French harmoniums, the 
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expression stop, is the most valuable feature of the instru- 
ment, because it enables you to do with the harmonium what 
you cannot do with the organ or piano — you can get 
expression. The organ is an instrument without expression, 
and we can get accent, which on the organ cannot be done. 
That is simply done by using the expression stop. I do not 
suppose Mr. Baillie Hamilton claims that as an invention. 
With regard to allowing a small quantity of wind to go in 
and swell the tone, that also is the same as the sourdine stop. 
With regard to the reeds, it strikes me that Mr. Baillie 
Hamilton is on the right road to get a very perfect quality 
of tone which will satisfy even so good judges as Mr. 
Cummings and Mr. Stephens also. Helmoltz lays it down 
that the various qualities of tone of different instruments are 
produced simply by the admixture of over-tones or harmonics. 
The difference, in fact, between the tones of a violin, a 
clarinet, and other instruments, although they may play 
the same note, arises simply from the presence in certain 
combinations of particular harmonics, one giving off some 
harmonics which the others do not. If, by means of con- 
trolling these reeds and getting rid of or increasing or 
intr-nsiiyirig coital:! liarnnmics, we can get a purer quality 
of tone without any of the disagreeable over-tones which are 
so conspicuous in the harmonium, no doubt the invention 
would be very valuable, and I think the whole musical world 
would welcome it. 

Mr. W. H. Cummings. — That you may not suppose I 
spoke without some acquaintance with the instrument, I 
may say that I travelled for some six weeks with the 
('■luivalier Lemmens and he played every night. I fell in 
love with his playing, but not with the harmonium. 

Mr. Charles Stephens. — I think that among the defects 
of the harmonium, or rather of its players, has been that they 
have not endeavoured to study the thing as an instrument 
per se, having its own characteristics. It is a great fault of 
some organ players that they try to play pianoforte music on 
the organ, and vice versa. I think I may venture to say that 
1 have heard some players on the harmonium whom I could 
not do otherwise than admire, but the mistake is to try to 
convert it into an organ. I suppose even a Jew's harp may 
be susceptible of a pleasing effect, but it cannot be made to 
play pianoforte music. 

The Chairman.— I was on the point of saying that I think 
the great mistake of many harmonium players is to try to 
make it into an organ. Mr. Cummings, when he spoke first, 
said he had heard organ music playea upon it, and it sounded 
so thick you could not hear the four parts. My answer would 
be, do not play organ music upon it, play music especially 
adapted to it. If you will play organ music upon it you will 
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have the most dreadful noise. I should no more think of 
playing organ music upon it than I should think of attempt- 
ing to play one of Bach's violin sonatas. 

Rev. Thomas Helmore. — Perhaps it may not be amiss to 
remind the meeting that even the organ itself with unskilful 
players produces a very unpleasant effect. If you attempt to 
bring together sounds which are too near to one another you 
hear those over-tones which are so objectionable. I have 
always found the harmonium very disagreeable if you play 
full chords close together, but when the harmony is much 
dispersed you get a better effect ; it is not so painful. I quite 
agree that the harmonium is often played most disagreeably. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor. — There are one or two acoustic prin- 
ciples in connection with the harmonium which incapacitate 
it for playing close harmony. When two tones are played 
close together they give rise to combination tones which do 
not agree, and that is a difficulty which cannot be got over 
by the best playing in the world. 

Mr. Charles Stephens. — 1 never heard any instrument 
give so many resultant tones as the harmonium. The diffi- 
culty is, if you play it with the whole pressure on you cannot 
play any two notes without a resultant tone. 

Major Crawfoed. — As Mr. Stephens has introduced the 
Jew's harp, I may mention that that was made a solo instru- 
ment some years ago with great effect, and I believe the 
Rev. Mr. Helmore heard it as well as myself ; Mr. Eulenstein 
used to play two Jew's harps at the same time in harmony 
with great effect. 

Mr. Charles Stephens.— Mr. Chairman, we met hereto-day 
to hear Mr. Baillie Hamilton, who has often interested us very 
much indeed, and I do not think we ought to separate without 
passing a vote of condolence with him in the misfortune which 
prevents his being here to-day. He has made every effort to 
be here, and up to the last moment entertained the hope that 
he might be able to come, but it has been utterly impossible. 
I, therefore, beg to move, " That this meeting offers its sincere 
sympathy with Mr. Baillie Hamilton, and regrets the illness 
which prevents his being present, and also presents its thanks 
to him for his kindness in sending the instrument and ap- 
paratus to illustrate the subject." 

Professor Adams. — I have great pleasure in seconding the 
proposal. 

The Chairman put the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The usual vote of thanks was proposed and carried to 
Dr. Bridge and Mr. Prout for presiding. 
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SOME PRACTICAL BEARINGS OF THE STUDY OF 
ACOUSTICS UPON MUSIC AS AN ART. 
By James Turpin, Esq., Mus. Bac, Cantab., &c. 

The question is not [infrequently asked by musicians, " Of 
what value is the study of acoustics to music as an art "? 

When our Honorary Secretary did me the honour to ask 
me to address you to-day, with his usual readiness of resource 
he kindly suggested tlie subject, which I have accepted with 
pleasure as one frequently misunderstood and under-rated, 
and supposed to have nothing to do with music as an art. 

Let me say at once I do not profess to be an authority on 
acoustical science, and it is with due deference to those who 
would have been better able to have dealt with the subject 
than I am, that I beg to offer some of my own experiences of 
the advantages of a little familiarity with acoustics as a 
practical musician. 

Music I regard as being of a two-fold nature — a combina- 
tion of science and art. Musicians wdl all agree that a 
knowledge of the accepted laws of harmony and counterpoint 
are essential. This is all the consideration that is generally 
thought necessary to be given to the scientific part of the 
nature of music, and it is surprising to what an extent those 
laws have been accepted from generation to generation, 
without enquiry into the fundamental principles upon which 
those rules are founded. More surprising is it still to consider 
the empirical manner in which those laws have been arrived 
at. Take, as an instance, the law against consecutive perfect 
fifths. I venture to think the reason for the usual sweeping 
enforcement of the rule prohibiting their use has not been 
f:\;-n yet j:l]ikiM>i>bif ally established, It is frequently asked 
if we know what are consonants and dissonants and their 
proper treatment and resolution what more do we require ? 
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A successful answer to such an argument is frequently found 
by drawing a parallel case, as, for instance, the science 
of chemistry. A chemist would not hope to successfully 
evolve new combinations and results without an analytical 
knowledge of the derivations and affinities of the substances, 
or gases, with which he was dealing. A composer, like 
the chemist, must evolve new forms and new combina- 
tions possessing logical connection and affinities. His powers 
must lie circumscribed if he must depend only on material 
already provided for him in the prerepts ami idioms already 
accepted; or, if he depend upon empirical attempts he is 
only successful by chance. If musical art is to advance, 
if it is even to live in the future— for there can be no life 
in stagnation musicians must reinforce their powers by 
ri vcirrlies into Nature's , of sound , studying ;ts ujil; jl 
j..M:>:y. ,-ir.d tryn |: lo d;» ;>vr-i n. w loi.i.d^'.xr.r. :or r.cw 
derivations, with new affinities from which new combinations 
and effects are obtainable, bringing to light fresh materials 
with which, as musical artists, they may erect monuments 
even surpassing the great masterpieces we now revere. For 
it is impossible for the human mind to fix a boundary to the 
capabilities of art combined with knowledge. We should, 
without favour or bias, reject much that has been accepted 
in past times, thereby emancipating art from many restraints 
which may be untrue or be merely scholastic precepts. 
Nor can it be doubted the period is within a limited 
distance when no new music or effects will be possible without 
the adoption of such an onward philosophical spirit of 
enquiry. 

In a retrospective view of the progress of musical art, two 
epochs may be regarded as of importance, the first being the 
commencement of the so-called " transition period," when 
the use of fundamental discords without preparation was intro- 
duced. Unprepared discords require no defence with us since 
the adoption of the theory of their harmonic generation from 
prime roots, although Monteverde was assailed by the 
scholastic musicians of his time for his defence of the " new 
effects " obtained by their use. Fundamental discords are 
now used with a freedom, by some thought to be too unre- 
strained, arising from a knowledge of their nature, derivation, 
and affinities. What the resultant effect of the free use of 
discords has been upon musical art is too wide a field to enter 
upon here, and would be too large a digression from the 
subject. Due importance is not placed, I venture to think, 
upon the influence the invention — if I may so call it — of equal 
temperament has had upon the musical art of the present 
time. This invention was coincident with the end of the 
transition period — the second epoch to which reference has 
been made. It was only when the use of the members of one 
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scale or chord, in an equivocal manner, as being different 
members of other chords and scales, was made possible that 
the power of modulation was manifested. This has culminated 
in enharmonic modulation, which is such a subtle power in 
the hands of a musical genius like Beethoven. Thus the bonds 
of a kind of mental restraint have been hroken, and " form " 
and construction in composition developed. That Handel 
felt this kind of key restraint, and endeavoured to enlarge 
his key resources beyond the then customary limits of per- 
formance in this country, is distinctly seen in such a fact as 
that he wrote " And with His stripes " with a signature of 
three flats, although the fugue is in F minor. 

I roust confess to being ignorant of the manner, or grounds, 
of Monteverde's defence of unprepared discords ; but we know 
that their free use, when properly related to the prevalent 
tonality, is in accordance with natural laws and capable of 
acoustical demonstration. Bach, to whom the invention of 
equal temperament is assigned, did not, so far as I am aware, 
enter into a literary exposition of his ideas ; but he practically 
exhibited in the forty-eight preludes and fugues an imperish- 
able result, which could only have been arrived at by thought, 
and not by blind chance. 

Manifestly the progress and enlargement of musical art in 
the later eras of its history was capable of demonstration by 
acoustics, and will continue to be so in the future ; being the 
means by which the true origin and logical connection of the 
several parts of the musical edifice may be certified, giving 
confidence to the composer as to the truth and stability of Ins 
conceptions. 

In acoustical science, probably the greatest achievements 
have been accomplished within the last few years by Helm- 
holtz, who has so completely unfolded the nature of the 
laws of sound that it appears improbable that any further 
discoveries will be made. What the result of those discoveries 
will be upon future ages of musicians it is impossible to 
foresee; that he has completely established his principles 
must be conceded in view of the universal adoption of 
them. No investigations on any scientific subject, within 
my knowledge, seem so completely and successfully to have 
accomplished their object, and to have been accepted with 
such unquestioned submission. In a musical association 
such as this it may be supposed that all are familiar v.-itli ilur 
principles enunciated by him as being the foundation of 
acoustical studies. We will now direct our thoughts, briefly, 
to some of the practical bearings of those discoveries. 

Musical sounds have been shown to be dependent upon 
pitch, loudness, and quality. These are resultants of the 
length or rate ; the amplitude or force ; and the form, or 
slight variations of condensation and rarefaction within each 
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of the eerial vibrations, which are the means of exciting 
the sensation of sound. The second of these, loudness or 
force, may be dismissed with less consideration than the 
Others. Of course, the varying degrees of loudness or 
softness are powerful means for artistic effect, but the 
simpleness of their nature — although a part of acoustical 
study— and their use is so manifest as to permit us to pass 
over this division of the subject without further comment. 

The study of pitch will lead to a knowledge of the deriva- 
tion of scales and modes, by the selection from the almost- 
infinite number of the possible differences of pitch of a series 
of sounds bearing a relationship to a given root or tonic, 
capable of demonstration by the mathematical proportion of 
the rates of vibration. 

The relationship of harmonies to each other is also refer- 
able to this department of acoustical study, Volumes have 
been written upon these branches of our subject, and it is 
only necessary to allude to the number of modern treatises 
on harmony to show how much — as it is now understood — 
the science of harmony is dependent upon a knowledge 
of acoustics. These theoretical works are mostly founded 
upon the derivation of chords from generators, or radical 
basses, and, to express a candid opinion, are almost too 
exclusiyely devoted to the treatment of fundamental 
discords and their resolution. However able those treatises 
may be, still the relationship of consonant harmony 
has received a very small amount of attention from theo- 
retical writers. Dr. Gladstone's very able lecture on the 
relationship of triads, delivered at the College of Organists, 
and recently published in The Musical Standard was, there- 
fore, most opportune and desirable, and, it is to be hoped, 
will be much enlarged upon by him in a more complete and 
lasting form. To what an extent he has been guided in his 
investigations and derived his arguments from acoustical 
knowledge is very clearly shown. What appears to be the 
main principle deducible from that lecture is the belief in 
some bond of union or relationship between chords, whether 
they are consonant or dissonant, in order to establish a satis- 
factory connection between the several harmonies. This may 
be attained by a common note or notes, or by derivation from 
the same or relative roots. After the publication of his 
investigations in this direction, it is unnecessary to traverse 
the same ground ; but it will not be inappropriate to suggest 
a few thoughts, from a slightly different point of view, upon 
one or two subjects, as a supplement to the very able 
exposition of his opinions: 

To abandon entirely a recognition of the influence of the 
tetrachords in harmony, and scale formation, would be a 
serious loss, if considered upon the following principle. An 
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idea of their value is shadowed by this analysis of the 
construction of the scale : — 




by which it is seen the dominant bears the same relationship 
to the upper tetrachord as the tonic does to the lower; and 
the sub-dominant has the same relative position in the lower 
tetrachord as the tonic takes in the upper. These three 
principal points are the only ones bearing major triads in 
the major mode ; and also the only ones bearing minor triads 
in the unaltered minor mode. This is suggestive of thought 
in another direction, into which it is not desirable to be 
enticed. Taking these three principal chords of the key and 
arranging them in the following order: — 



Ex. 2. 




the roots progress by equal skips from dominant to tonic, 
and then to sub-dominant ; passing through the tonic as a 
central point between two extremes. A return to the tonic 
harmony would be required to attain a satisfactory sense of 
repose, without a departure from the key. 

When the same chords are arranged m this way: — 



Ex. 3. 




the harmonies vibrate, as it were, from one extreme to the 
Other, passing over the tonic harmony, to which mental 
reference is made. This is proved by the necessity to revert 
to the tonic harmony, after the two first chords, to satisfy 
the ear. This view is somewhat strengthened by the fact 
that the second inversion of the dominant triad may be 
followed by the second inversion of the sub-dominant. This 
is the only case in which one second inversion may follow 
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another. Dr. Gladstone, in his argument as to the plagal 
cadence, speaks of such an implied reference as being passed 
over between the sub-dominant and tonic harmonies in that 
case. The quotation he makes from Mr. Banister's work 
does not appear to support his view completely, but merely 
affirms that the plagal cadence is an appendix after the 
tonality of the key has been established by the dominant 
and tonic harmony. Having attempted to justify the juxta- 
position of the dominant and sub-dominant chords, the 
difficulty in the harmonisation of the scale is removed. If 
the usual formula is adopted in harmonising it in the upper 
part, it may be observed that the chords of the dominant 
and sub-dominant are each used twice, while that of the 
tonic occurs three times. From this it will be gathered that 
I do not regard the sub-dominant harmony as being dis- 
turbing, but rather that the tonic harmony is balanced on 
either side by the dominant and sub-dominant harmonies. 

To my mind this is aptly illustrated by a verse from 
Cowper's "John Gilpin " 



An entirely different view of this question, founded upon 
acoustical considerations, will be subsequently referred to. 
More might be said upon this subject, and upon the false 
relationship of the tritone, than the reasonable limits of time 
will allow. The harmonisation of the scale in the bass, 
however, leads to a direct reference to the object in view. 

According to the old rule of the octave, a chord of the 
" added sixth " was placed upon the sub-dominant in as- 
cending. This is now known as an inversion of the chord 
of the eleventh, or a chord of a double root according to 
various theories. In one case the dominant is taken as the 
root, in the other the dominant and super-tonic are con- 
sidered as the double roots. Either system regards the sub- 
dominant and sub-mediant of the scale as being the seventh 
and ninth of the dominant harmony and the super-tonic as 
the fifth ; so that the resolution into the dominant harmony 
is really into a chord derived from the same root : — 



If the fifth from the lowest note is omitted this must be 
equally true, although the chord appears to be an inversion 
of the super-tonic triad : — 



" Each bottle had a curling ear 

Through which the belt he drew. 



And hunj; a bottle on each side 
To make his balance true." 
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Again, if the sixth is omitted, leaving the chord apparently 
the triad of the sub-dominant, how can it be proved they are 
not derived from the same root still, and are respectively the 
seventh, ninth, and eleventh of a fundamental discord de- 
rived from the dominant, when followed by the dominant har- 



Still further, if the sixth and fifth are both omitted may 
not the same argument be true? 



Perhaps it may be urged that, as the sub-mediant is only a 
minor tone above the dominant in the natural scale, it cannot 
be the ninth of a chord derived from the dominant. In reply 
to this objection with the equivocation of temperament the 
ear accepts a note slightly differing in pitch for what it is 
intended, according to the contrxt of the harmony. From 
the foregoing remarks an argument may be deduced to 
justify tlie rv.mirrn infraction of the rule against the false 
relationship of the tritonc, in the case of the dominant 
fcarimmy .suco-i dm;: 'I '' sub dorr;nant. as in ex.i:n[i!i'S 
b and 7, which arc: of frequent occurrence in modern music, 
and in which that false relationship is very palpably present. 
The ambiguity of the derivation of the sub dominant har- 
mony with such a context may be recognised by the ear, and 
the derivation of the sub-dominant and dominant chords 
may be assigned by it to the dominant as a common root. 
Two arguments have been exhibited on this subject, cither 0/ 
which appear to be forcible. It is fortunate on this occasion 
that, through the kindness of Dr. Gladstone and Mr. Walker, 
we have the means of practically testing these examples. 
First, with the sub-mediant tuned as a third to the sub- 
dominant ; and again, as the ninth of the dominant — i.e., as 
a perfect fifth to the super-tonic ; illustrations which will 
afford very interesting evidence. 

In a similar manner many difficulties may be over- 
come which have stood in the way of musical theorists. 



Ex.6. 




Ex. 7. 
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For instance, the acceptable nature of a succession of chords 
of the sixth and third descending through the scale may, 
perhaps, be accounted for in this way, although apparently 
lacking any affinity, because they are seemingly derived from 
roots next adjacent to each other ; — 




It will be readily admitted that the root of the first chord, 
when followed by the tonic, may be the dominant. The 
third of these may be either a second inversion of the chord 
of the dominant seventh or the third inversion of a chord of 
the minor ninth on E, omitting the root and third. When 
followed by the inversion of the chord of the sub-mediant, 
the ear may recognise the ambiguity of the second chord as 
a justification for the succession. To proceed further to the 
first inversion of the dominant triad, the fourth chord may 
be the third inversion of a super-tonic ninth, omitting the root 
and third, thus again justifying the progression to the in- 
version of the dominant triad by the ambiguity of the 
previous chord. The possibility of the sixth chord being an 
inversion of the chord of the dominant eleventh, followed by 
the chord of the thirteenth, and again by an inversion of the 
chord of the seventh upon the same root, follows from what 
has been said. The roots may then, perhaps, be as shown in 
the under stave. 

These ideas have been adduced to prove the ambiguity of 
the nature of chords, whether consonant or dissonant. An 
ambiguity as to the nature of discords is frequently felt and 
acknowledged, and their etymology— to use a metaphor— is 
determined by their resolution. It is manifest, then, that a 
comprehensive and familiar knowledge of harmonic derivation 
in all its bearings will open up a large field for new combina- 
tions with proper relationships, and give much freedom and 
confidence to the musical artist in handling new harmonic 
combinations. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, a thought upon 
the derivation of the chord of the major thirteenth may not 
be out of place. In a view of the harmonic series the 
thirteenth is evidently a minor interval, and is a warranty fcr 
the chord of the minor thirteenth. The absence of a definite 
major thirteenth from the harmonic series frequently raises 
an enquiry in the mind of the student how it is derived. A 
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further extension of the harmonic scries to the twenty- seventh 
member of it, however, will give us the required note perfectly 
in tune. No doubt it will be remarked that any half-tone 
interval might be taken in that octave ; but this one will be 
found to be the third power of the prime number three. A 
glance at the following example will show the proportionate 
nature of its derivation, both mathematically and apparently, 
from the equality of the intervals by which it is reached :— 



Disregarding octaves, and reducing the intervals of twelfths 
to fifths, it will stand thus;— 



No other available note can be shown to bear the same 
proportionate derivation from a prime number, even within 
the same octave of harmonics, that has not been already heard 
in the lower ranges of the series. Nor can the twenty-first 
harmonic be taken in the same way to warrant the derivation 
of the chord of the eleventh, because it is not a power of a 
prime number. It is not intended to advance any new theory 
upon these thoughts, but merely to remark upon a fact not 
within my knowledge previously referred to. 

Quality is dependent upon the number, order, and relative 
intensities of the partial tones into which the sound of a given 
note can be analysed. To convey an idea of the contention 
of the forces of these partial tones, wave-forms representing 
the respective rates and loudness of the several partial tones 
of a note of a supposed quality are superposed upon the one 
indicating the fundamental tone. From these contending 
powers arc derived a wave-form symbolical of the quality, 
forming minor waves within the original wave-form. These 
small undulations in the principal wave-form areonlysymholic 
of their associated pulsations of rarefaction and condensation. 
Therefore, in each principal pulsation arc minor variations of 
condensation and rarefaction, which impart to the car the 
differences in quality of sounds. This does not appear to be so 
clearly set forth in acoustical works as to be generally under- 
stood, which is a plea for my present attempt to concisely 
enunciate a statement of the principle. 

In a musical sound — i.e., one of steady, equally periodic 
vibrations— the partial tones affecting its quality have been 
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proved to be exclusively confined to the harmonic series 
derivable from the fundamental tone. From the law of 
quality Helmholtz has derived a new definition of consonance 
and dissonance, entirely differing from the ideas of musical 
theorists, and having important bearings upon the treatment 
of harmony. Intervals beyond a certain distance, which is 
called the fceating distance, are shown to be either consonant 
or dissonant by the upper partial tones of the two notes being 
brought into collision with each other within a beating 
distance. This limit of discordance between two simple 
tones, devoid of upper partial tones, is smaller in the upper 
ranges of the musical compass and larger in the lower. In 
the medium part of the compass a minor third has been fixed 
as about the greatest distance at which beats can be formed 
by two such simple sounds. Following these principles the 
interval of the octave has been shown to be the only perfectly 
consonant interval, because none of the upper partial tones of 
either note can be dissonant with those of the other. The 
next most perfect consonance can be shown to be the fifth ; 
then the major third and major sixth, and so on. Necessarily 
the most dissonant interval is the semitone, because every 
partial tone of both notes will clash with those of the other at 
the smallest and most dissonant distance. 

How small the distinction is between consonance and dis- 
sonance becomes evident by this process. A little considera- 
tion, however, will reveal to the thoughtful student that a new 
power of modifying or intensifying consonances or dissonances 
is thus placed in the hands of the musical artist. For an 
example, if the discord of the minor seventh is represented in 
this way and in different positions, the first is evidently a 
rougher dissonance than the second, and this our ears will 



If it is now closely inverted the greatly increased dissonance 
becomes very evident : — 
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Had this been generally understood, the following, which is 
extracted from a popular hymn-tune, would, I think, never 
have been written : — 



Ex. ,3. 




Anything more harsh it seems impossible to conceive. 
An example of the various effects of a change of position 




The different degrees of harshness infused into these 
intervals by the changes of position are so clearly shown as 
to need no remarks to enforce the comparison. Further 
thoughts of moment as to the distribution of harmonies and 
doubting different members of chords, which would far exceed 
the limits of a paper of this sort, would naturally follow upon 
what has been said, but they must be deferred. The superior 
strength of the respective positions of the harmonic series, 
as a model for firmly expressed chords, is readily understood, 
and strongly recommended to the attention of the student. 
Time will not allow for more than these suggestions upon 
this section of the subject ; but that a field for much thought 
has been disclosed, by the discovery of the nature of quality, 
will be recognised. 

The nature of quality has other important practical bear- 
ings to which attention must now be briefly directed. By 
experimental efforts— for the theory of quality was unknown 
— organ- builders have, almost invariably, followed a correct 
principle in the addition of mutation to the foundation stops, 
by building up the tone of the organ according to the 
harmonic series of the foundation note. They have not, 
however, invariably followed up this correct principle, as in 
the fashion which recently prevailed of introducing the great 
quint stop into pedal organs without the fundamental 
tone from which it was derived. Of course, a faint semblance 
of the 32-feet tone was produced by the combination of 
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the 16-feet tone and its fifth, but in all cases the combi- 
nation tone is not so powerful as the tones by which it is 
produced, so that in this case the harmonic was more 
palpable than what ought to have been the foundation tone. 
If this idea had been submitted to the test of acoustical 
principles, such an error would not have been carried out. 
When the 32-feet tone is present in the pedal organ the great 
quint is a valuable adjunct; but without the 32-feet tone 
it is harsh in effect, producing palpable unbroken succes- 
sions of fifths in the bass, and faulty in principle. 

A theoretical knowledge of quality is not only essential to 
the organ builder, but also to the practical organist in 
arranging combinations of tone-quality from the materials 
at his command. How often is the average organist found 
to be woefully ignorant in this matter, and to have no 
guiding principle upon which to use the registers, except, 
perhaps, the combinations given by the composition pedals, 
together with some few precepts he has been taught. 
A composer does wisely when he carefully indicates the 
registering of the draw-stops, if he wishes his music not to 
be frequently disfigured by the vagaries of an uneducated 
and unrestrained fancy. Much more might be done by 
organists generally as to the variety of tone, and light 
and shade, with more knowledge and originality of thought 
brought to bear upon their playing, instead of accepting in a 
helpless, feeble manner a few stereotyped effects, out of the 
multitude which are capable of being produced from the 
resources of a large well-balanced organ. By all means let 
those efforts be guided by true principles, which can only be 
attained by acoustical knowledge, The present state of 
things is better than would be a universal striving after new 
effects, unrestricted by knowledge and correct judgment. 

A knowledge of the important difference in the vibrations of 
columns of air in open and stopped pipes is also necessary to the 
organist, to fully understand the mixture of partial tones to 
produce a desired result. As an instance, stopped pipes, 
being incapable of producing any of the even partial tones, 
are unsatisfactory in their quality because they do not 
reinforce the foundation tone, by the presence of its octaves 
in their upper partials. They, therefore, require mixture 
with other qualities, in which the even partial tones are 
present — perhaps, if possible, even more strongly than the 
odd partial tones — to render them thoroughly satisfactory, 
although they are decidedly effective as solo stops, as the 
clarionet is in the orchestra, which has a quality of a similar 
character. 

A kindred branch of this part of our subject is a con- 
sideration of orchestra! combinations. The nature of 
the quality of brass instruments has been investigated and 
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demonstrated in a very able manner by Mr. Blaikley, 
and the brilliance and the vivacity of the trumpet, horn, 
and trombone class of instruments contrasted against the 
cornet, saxhorn, and tuba class. It would be questionable 
taste to attempt to consider that department of the orchestra 
after his labours. Helmholtz has shown that some combina- 
tions of the reed instruments are unsatisfactory from the 
peculiar quality of the tone of the clarionet in conjunction with 
other members of the reed family, it being an instrument, like 
a stopped pipe, in which the even partials are absent from its 
tone; when mixed with the flute in octaves, which is an 
instrument of pure quality, it is much improved. The 
peculiarly Mozartean mixture of the flute and bassoon in 
octaves when analysed in this way is found to be very satis- 
factory; the pure, simple tone of the flute strengthening and 
assimilating with the numerous upper partials present in 
the bassoon quality. Any practical application of these 
principles to orchestration has not been attempted, to my 
knowledge ; and certainly there is again another large 
field for thought disclosed. A joint consideration of the 
distribution of harmonies with the various qualities ol 
instrumentation would point the direction of an elaborate and 
delicate phase of art, which, perhaps, none are as yet 
prepared to appreciate. 

When two upper parts are proceeding together, without 
a given bass, an implied bass is felt and is perceptible 
under favourable conditions. This is attributable to what 
axe called combination or differential tones, resultant from 
the difference of the two vibrations. To summarise this, 
the generator from which the two notes can be derived 
will be reproduced in its absence by the derived notes. 
An easy way to turn this to practical account is by referring 
the interval given to a harmonic series, of which they 
can be members in their relative position, from which 
the generator will be at once seen; thus a test of 
relationship of adjacent chords in two parts only may be 
set up. To endeavour to make this clear by example, let 
the following simple piece of two-part harmony be taken and 
submitted to this process : — 
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The figures beneath the notes represent the vibration 
numbers of the intervals ; therefore they also represent their 
numerical position in the harmonic series of which they are 
respectively members. When the combination or resultant 
note differs from the root or generator it is indicated as a 
crotchet in the lower stave. Some doubt may arise as to 
the third and fifth chords. The third chord is certainly 
a minor third, and the question may be asked, " Why were 
they not then considered as an ordinary minor third 
represented by the vibration fraction J " ? If such a deriva- 
tion had been adopted, then the differential tone and 
root would necessarily have been B?. The chord would 
then have no relationship to the preceding and succeed- 
ing harmony; therefore it is proper to find some other 
minor third in an harmonic series by the relative position of 
which it may be represented. By the equivocation of tempera- 
ment the ear accepts the F as being the seventh with the 
sixth harmonic of the series springing from G, which will thus 
establish a relationship with the contest. The fifth chord, as 
followed by dominant harmony, is the same as referred to in an 
earlier part of this paper. Arguments showing the possibility 
of its consideration, as derived from a dominant root, as 
well as from the sub-dominant, appear by this process of 
analysis. If, for argument's sake, the A is regarded as the 
ninth, then the F must also be regarded as the fourteenth of 
the harmonic series — i.e., the octave of the seventh — to 
preserve their relative positions. The differential tone 
resultant from those two would be the fifth harmonic 
Hfe. A secondary differential tone, derived from the A 
and Bj, would be G, the fourth of the series derived 
from the root G, The ambiguity of the nature of the 
harmony formed by the sub-dominant and sub-mediant, when 
followed by dominant harmony, is further demonstrated. Still 
greater scope for thoughtful investigation seems to be here 
opened out in a given direction than hitherto appears to have 
been considered of any practical advantage. 

It is not intended to enter into a defence of equal 
temperament. Already a conviction has been stated that 
it has been an important means affecting the past progress 
of musical art. That it is the most perfect device 
acoustical science can disclose cannot be asserted, but until 
acoustical scientists have disclosed another scheme equally 
prai.'Ui.'al>ic it :nust be a rcccgn: : ;ed condition. Undoubtedly 
it h;;s largely influenced the minds of composers, and been 
accepted by them as a justifiable artistic device by which 
notes can be dealt with as common to numerous scales. 
Experience has shown, without doubt, that the ear recognises 
a note slightly divergent from its true pitch for what it is 
intended to be. Scientific purists point to a perfection of 
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intonation which is not consonant with artistic freedom. The 
colourman has as much right to tell the artist he ought not to 
use anything but pure, primary colours to produce his effects, 
and not mix and modify them into the various tints requisite 
to produce the harmony and truth of the whole picture. A 
deplorable result could only follow from such a restriction 
being placed upon a painter. Equally in the earlier diatonic 
eras of music were the composers enthralled by a fixed 
tonality. The perfection of the chords on string instruments 
are cited as instances of perfect consonance ; but the supposi- 
tion that all chords are perfectly in tune, even with a quartet 
of the finest performers, is a myth. An observant listener will 
readily recognise the frequent jostling of the tonalities under 
the best conditions; because composers think in equal tempera- 
ment, and performers play without feeling the varying deriva- 
tion of the same note in the ever changing tonalities of modern 
music. The collision of the fixed pitch of the open strings, 
which cannot be avoided on the larger instruments, is con- 
tinually bringing about strife in the tonality, and it is only in 
the long-drawn harmonies, where the performers have time 
to adjust their notes to each other, that anything like the 
supposed perfection of consonance prevails. With voices 
there are no fixed points, like the open strings of the violins, 
to prevent a falling away in pitch. The difference between 
the perfect major thirds and discords of one natural scale to 
those which belong to another, induces, at each change of 
harmony, the descent of pitch with which we are painfully 
familiar. The practical musician has to deal with equal 
temperament on the key-board of the pianoforte and organ as 
a constant and very general accompaniment to voices. A 
knowledge of the variations of equal temperament from the 
natural scales is of great value in the training of choirs and 
voices generally to sing modern music. Time precludes 
my entering into details upon this matter, as I have already 
taxed your patjence, I am afraid, too severely. 

In the limits of such a paper as this to deal fully with all 
the various details of the several sections so large a subject 
includes would be impossible. As I proceeded the inadequate 
amount of attention interesting points have received has 
doubtless been felt ; but the earnestness and sincerity of 
my purpose in attempting — however feeble and imperfect 
the attempt may be — to interest workers in musical art to 
acquire a firm, scientific basis for their work, founded upon 
true principles, must be my plea for asking your indulgence as 
regards the many shortcomings of this paper. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman. — Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sure I may 
tender to the lecturer your thanks for the very able paper 
which he has read. As for myself, I am no authority on 
acoustical science, and, therefore, the best thing I can do is 
to hold my tongue on the subject ; but there are many gentle- 
men here who are thoroughly competent, from a knowledge of 
the subject, to make some very valuable remarks on the paper, 
and I am sure some of them will say something more flattering 
to Mr. Turpin than anything I could say. 

Mr. Prout.— I do not wish to occupy your time much, 
especially as I am quite sure there are many others more 
competent to speak on the matter than myself. I should like, 
in the first place, to testify to the extreme pleasure with which 
I have listened to Mr. Turpin's most valuable paper, but I 
think it is rather a novef idea— I am not saying it in any 
carping spirit — to try to put consonances, as I understood 
Mr. Turpin to do, on the same ground, as regards their deriva- 
tion, as dissonances. I refer to such a case as the taking 
of the chord of the sixth on the sub-dominant, and calculating 
that as being the third inversion of the dominant ninth. I do 
not see any reason why it should not be done, but 1 do not 
see that it is always necessary to do it. No doubt the greater 
uniformity we can obtain in our derivations the better it will 
be, because it will make the whole subject of acoustics simpler. 
However, with regard to one point that was mentioned early 
in the paper, the signature of " And with His stripes " having 
only three flats, I should rather venture to doubt whether that 
had anything to do with the feeling which Mr. Turpin 
suggested with regard to the equalising of the temperament. 
We know, as a matter of fact, it was the custom in that day 
to a very large extent not to use more than three flats, or three 
sharps, in the signature, or, at all events, if there were more 
than three flats, or sharps, always to write one less in the 
signature. For the key of F minor three flats were used and 
not four, and so in other cases. I remember an instance of 
this besides the one Mr. Turpin has mentioned — the chorus 
in " Theodora," " He saw the lovely youth " ; the only move- 
ment in the whole of Handel's oratorios in B flat minor— that 
is, with five flats. The general custom was to write never more 
than three flats, unless in very extreme cases, such as this case 
of B flat minor, because those extreme keys were seldom used, 
and it was thought that players and singers were not accus- 
tomed to them, and it was more convenient to remind them of 
those other flats by marking them as accidentals when they 
occurred. I most thoroughly agree with what Mr. Turpin says 
as to the adjusting power of the ear— the ear accepting the 
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sound which it hears as equivalent to something very close to 
it. That is the whole secret, of course, of the beauty of the 
enharmonic modulation. If F sharp and G flat were always 
two different notes, and we were accustomed so to hear them, 
there would be no charm in the enharmonic change at all ; we 
should go from one note to another ; it is the fact that the ear 
is left in suspense, ready to accept the note either as F sharp 
or G flat, and we wait to find out what it is going to be, which 
makes all the beauty of the change. If it were not for this 
adjusting power of the ear 1 do not think there would be any 
beauty in the enharmonic change, or that we should be able 
to make the practical use of it which musicians now do. 

Mr. James Higgs.- — I would say one word, because I under- 
stood somewhat differently the point to which my friend Mr. 
Prout called attention. I have not the advantage of having 
one of the papers which have been in the hands of most of the 
members, but it seemed to me that Mr. Turpin was calling our 
attention to a short way of arriving at a conclusion ; that the 
matter arose, in the first instance, as a shorter road to what 
would be the resultant tone, or, in other words, the natural 
base that results from the combination, and it struck me as a 
very interesting way of putting the matter rather than as really 
deriving consonances from the system of dissonances. 

Mr. Prout.— Mr. Turpin did refer to that later in the paper. 
What I was referring to was the first mention of the question 
of derivation earlier in the paper, taking example 5. First 
he mentions it when it is a chord with the added sixth, as 
being the dominant eleventh, and as the third inversion in 
example 4 ; then in 5 he leaves out the C, and says it may as 
well be treated in the same way. Later on he mentioned it in 
the way you stated. 

Mr. Turpin.— I only regard it from that point of view when 
it is followed by the dominant harmony. It is to establish a 
logical connection between the two chords. When I regard, 
for instance, the triad on the sub-dominant as being derived in 
the same way in example 6, it is when it is followed by the 
dominant harmony, regarding it there as being derived from 
the dominant root, thereby establishing a logical connection. 

Mr. Charles Stephens. — I fear if 1 were to travel into a 
disputation on the subject of those chords all being derived 
from fundamental notes it would carry us very much too far. 
I should wish, however, to corroborate what Mr. Prout said 
with regard to signatures. I cannot imagine for a moment 
that any question of the pitch of the notes had anything 
to do with the absence of the full signature. I think I am 
right in saying that the suite in E of Handel was published 
originally with three sharps, and that the well-known move- 
ment from it called "The Harmonious Blacksmith," with 
variations, in the original edition was certainly published in 
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three sharps. I must say, with regard to the enharmonic 
change of which we should be deprived if we adhered to just 
intonation, that I, think the change would be a very serious 
one for the art of music. I can call to mind very many 
examples in which the enharmonic change is made the 
medium of so much beauty of effect ; for instance, in the 
slow movement, or allegretto rather, of the 7th Symphony of 
Beethoven, where, as you know, there is C sharp, varied 
afterwards into D fiat, which produces one of the most 
exquisite effects in modulation that the mighty genius of 
Beethoven ever attained. If we stuck to true intonation we 
should be deprived of that; therefore, I say, le jeu nc vaut 
pas la chandellt. Let us keep to the enharmonic change, 
and the possibility of effecting it with the numerous charms 
that are imported into it by the preservation of equal 
temperament. But, irrespective of the question of equal 
temperament, it would take me too far to enter into a 
disputation as to the derivation of such chords as you find 
in example 4, the first chord, and supposing that is all 
derived from a dominant root. I have had the honour of 
delivering a lecture here adverse to the theory of Dr. Day, but 
I must not enter into that to-night again. The derivation of 
this chord as an eleventh from the root of G appears to me 
to be a perfect fallacy, for this simple reason, to go no 
further, that it gives you no leas than three otrt of six 
intervals perfectly out of tune with each other. If you 
imagine G to he the root of the first chord in example 4, you 
will get the G, its major third and fifth, with true intonation, 
but there you stop immediately ; the F you get from that 
is not the F of your scale ; and the A you get from that root 
is not the A of the scale ; and the C you profess to get from 
that root does not exist at all. That is, as I maintain, one 
of the great mischiefs of the modem system of theory, the 
ignoring of the sub-dominant as an important root and element 
in the key. The dominant and key-note harmonies alone do 
not sufficiently establish the key. If you take the triad on 
G and the triad on C you never can say whether it is in C or 
G, but the moment the sub-dominant element is imported 
into the progression you immediately feel where you are; 
and, as Mr. Turpin very justly remarked, those two have 
a dominant character, one on the one side and one on the 
other. I think he said it was of a balanced character, but they 
have undoubtedly an influence in keeping the central point 
in balance — that is to say, the central chord of C surrounded 
on the one side by the dominant, and on the other by its 
under-dominant — and is thereby rendered safe and sure ; 
whereas two of those chords do not establish the key. 
I feel very strongly on the subject of this derivation from 
roots, because I maintain that if this chord is held to be 
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derived from the root G you must then consider what notes 
you are using in the scale ; and three of the notes of the 
combination are not in the scale. Of course, I am aware 
of the difficulty which exists, that while we have three 
triads perfect in our key, it gives a false 5th, the D, for all 
that ; therefore, in this respect, no doubt equal temperament 
comes in most usefully— to make scales on the key without 
travelling into another key, and render eligible and useful 
all notes that may be used in combination with it ; but to 
say that any chord which contains a governing power in a 
key is derived from a root which gives all those three notes 
of the governing power in the wrong pitch, is a thing 
I cannot believe. I perhaps might say that 1 have my own 
theory as to the derivation of these chords, but I must 
protest against that view of the fundamental discord, because, 
as I have shown in the Musical Times and other papers 
with which I have corresponded on the subject, the theory 
which classes these chords as being derived from a common 
root gives every note in the wrong pitch in the scale, except 
the seventh. Nothing can be more subversive of the views 
of the Day theory than even taking the tonic itself; as the 
tonic it is assumed of a certain pitch ; as the .seventh of the 
supertonic it is a totally different note ; and as the eleventh 
of the dominant root, in which it also plays part in the 
theory in question, it is again of a different pitch. There- 
fore, two of the roots contradict even the key-note itself, and 
I cannot imagine that to be a genuine and just theory, 
I fear I have somewhat travelled out of the record, and got 
rather excited over the view I have taken, but it is a con- 
scientious view, and that must be my apology. 

The Chairman. — If there is any gentleman here who is a 
great admirer of Dr. Day's system he has now a favourable 
opportunity of giving his views on the subject. 

Mr. Prout.— -I do not know whether I am in order in 
rising again, and I certainly have no right to consider 
myself a great admirer of Dr. Day's system ; nevertheless, 
I must say that I am within the last few years a convert 
to the system, simply because, within the last five years at 
all events, I have studied it for the first time, and I must 
say it commends itself to me very much. I think there is 
one thing which seems to answer our friend Mr. Stephens's 
objection, at least it seems to answer it completely to my 
mind. He says you get three different C's, according to the 
way in which you derive them; granted, but, considering 
that wc have about 37 actual possible notes in every octave 
and only use 12 of them, and the only question is which of 
the 37 we can take as the 12, every note of the scale will 
be more or less out of tune on the equal temperament, and 
I do not see any greater difficulty in taking this compromised 
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C, or compromised D, whichever you like to call it, as we 
have every note a compromise on the system of equal 
temperament, in the one case than the other, and it simplifies 
matters very much indeed. 

Mr. Stephens. — It would be an interesting thing, Mr. 
Chairman, to let us hear some of these chords according to 
these derivations. I think then I should carry my point 
with you. 

Mr. Blaiklev.— If I rise for a minute it is not with any 
view of entering on this distinctly musical subject, for which 
I am not competent, but I have listened with great interest 
to Mr. Turpin's reference to the effects on quality of tone, 
which is a point he very strongly brought out, and to me it 
came with some novelty, for I have not heard the matter 
treated in the same way before, I mean the great bearing 
that it has on the construction of chords, and the effect of 
chords on the ear, and so forth. Mr. Turpin kindly referred 
to a little work I had done in the matter, and referred to the 
comparison of the clarionet tone to that of the stopped organ 
pipe. If I may, without going out of the subject, refer for 
one minute to it, my own experiments distinctly proved, to 
my own ear at .any rate, and I think to the sight of some, that 
in the clarionet tone the even partials do exist. If we compare 
a clarionet, an artistic instrument, with the normal or 
theoretical clarionet, a reed mouth-piece connected with a 
cylindrical tube, any musician will say the tone is not the 
same. When you come to examine it with resonators you 
find the note is not the same, because in a cylindrical tube 
with a reed mouth-piece the even partials do not exist at all, 
but in a clarionet with the bell and the side holes, which 
modify the resonance of many of the notes, the upper even 
partial tones, numbers 2, 4, 6, and 8, are heard equally, 
according to my own rough judgment at least. 5, 6, and 7 
come out with about equal strength in most of the notes, but 
they are not of equal strength with 1. I am clear, as a general 
thing, that the higher even partial notes do exist with some 
force, and modify the tone. I shall be happy to show the 
experiment to any one, and I think I could convince them that 
there is that difference between the normal clarionet, with a 
straight bore only, and a clarionet as used in practice. 

Mr. Turpin.— I think there are only one or two little points 
I should like to refer to in answer to some of the remarks which 
I have listened to with great interest. Mr. Prout has spoken 
on the question of the signature to the chorus " And with His 
stripes." I was led to my view with regard to that question 
from the fact that Handel avoided the cadence at the end, 
which would have been extremely harsh on his unequally 
tuned organ. With regard to Mr. Stephens's remarks on 
example 4, I cannot say that I am a devotee at the shrine 
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of Dr. Day about the chord of the eleventh, and I dare say it 
will have been observed that I did not attempt to justify the 
chord of the eleventh by the extreme harmonics as I did the 
chord of the major thirteenth. I am very much in favour of 
regarding the chord of the eleventh, and its inversions, as 
being one of a double root. Mr. Blaikley's remarks on the 
clarionet I consider very valuable, and I am very glad indeed 
to have heard what he said. At the same time, with regard 
to the mixture of the clarionet with other reed tones, I have 
had a great deal of practical experience in former years, and 
I have found that Helmholtz is perfectly right in saying that, 
suppose we take the oboe and place it above the clarionet, we 
shall, with certain intervals, find unpleasant results— unsatis- 
factory, I mean, to the ear— but which, if you transpose the 
two parts is rectified. I am speaking now simply from my 
own experience, not having been able to verify what I say 
on any acoustical instruments. 

The Chairman.— It now devolves on me to offer a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, and I am very glad to find that what 
I have not been able to express myself at the beginning has 
been fully carried out by Mr. Prout, Mr. Stephens, and others, 
who have referred to the highly valuable remarks which Mr. 
Turpi n has made. 

Dr. Gladstone then proceeded to give illustrations of 
accurately tuned chords by the aid of an instrument lent 
by Mr. Walker. He said : I had no correspondence with 
Mr. Turpin as to the substance of his lecture, and, con- 
sequently, a great deal of the ground he has travelled 
over has anticipated what I should have had to say, but I 
shall be able to illustrate some of the chords to which he has 
referred. 

After illustrating several chords, including various tunings 
of the " supertonic seventh " and the " added sixth," Dr. 
Gladstone said : There is one point to which I should like to 
call attention — viz., that a succession of common chords with 
major thirds sounds very smooth, but a succession of minor 
chords is sensibly rougher, though their thirds are as much in 
tune as the others. {Illustration given.) I will read an 
extract from Helmholtz on the subject :— 

"The minor triad is very decidedly less harmonious than the 
major triad, in consequence of the combinational lones." 

Again— 

"The foreign element thus introduced is not sufficiently distinct to 
destroy the harmony, but it is enough to give a mysterioua, obscure 
effect to the musical character and meaning of these chords, an effect 
for which the hearer is unable to account, because the weak combina- 
tional tones on which it depends are concealed by other louder tones, 
and are audible only to a practised ear." 
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And again— 

" Modern harmonists are unwilling to acknowledge that the minor 
triad is less consonant than the major. They have, probably, made 
all their experiments with tempered instruments, on which, indeed, 
this distinction may, perhaps, be allowed to be a little doubtful." 
Mr. Sedley Taylor also says (" Sound and Music"): — 
" The position of these adventitious sounds is not such as to produce 
dissonance, for which they are too far apart from each other and from 
the notes of the triad, but they cloud the transparency of the 
harmony, and so give rise to the effects characteristic of the minor 

Proceeding, Dr. Gladstone made a practical comparison 
between the chord of the dominant seventh, formed from 
the scale of C major (accurately tuned), and the harmonic 
chord of the seventh. He then continued his remarks as 
follows : — No theory I have met with professes to give an 
intelligible reason for the cravings we all feel for resolution 
when we hear the chord of the dominant seventh. The 
effect of the harmonic seventh is so smooth that it is scarcely 
a dissonance ; and if we regard the dominant seventh as a 
seventh derived from the prime tone G, there is surely 
nothing in Nature to suggest progression to another chord 
at all ; whereas, if you regard the various combinations of 
thirds, to form chords, as combinations of the three original 
chords from which the scale is derived, it seems to me that 
the idea of resolution is at once suggested to us. If we hear 
two notes of two distinct triads we wish to hear another 
triad in order to distinguish the scale. The dominant 
seventh in the key of C has the notes of the dominant 
harmony with the note F added. There are portions of two 
triads sounding at once, and, if we add the third triad, 
the key is established, and the effect is satisfactory. The 
pleasing effect of the chord so long as we hear it is doubt- 
less due to the close resemblance to the harmonic seventh, 
hut that would not account for the necessity we all feel for 

Before concluding, there is one other point upon which, 
if you will allow me, 1 will invite opinions ; that is, with 
regard to the mixture stop of organs. We all know that 
organs are now generally tuned on the system of equal . 
temperament. Of course the fifths of equal temperament do 
not agree with the fifths of mixture stops if the mixtures 
are perfectly in tune, and the result is that, especially in 
the higher octaves, there are very painful clashings. If the 
chord of C were played high up in the mixture without 
temperament you would have the fifth C G, which would 
not agree with the fifth C G of the other stops. I should like 
to know if any one has tried the experiment of tuning 
mixtures with tempered fifths. We know that the tierce, 
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Mr. Stephens.— As the question has been asked about 
mixtures, I must say I have never had any practical experience 
of the thing Dr. Gladstone suggested, but it strikes me as the 
whole raison d'etre of the mixture stop is the corroboration of 
the ground tone, I fail to see how anything but a true perfect 
fifth, or a major third, could produce any corroboration what- 
ever. It would produce that hideous effect we often do hear 
in a mixture stop. The fifth and third, if they exist at all, 
must be in perfect tune to constitute really a corroborative 
effect of the ground tone ; therefore, although it is true that 
cacophony exists to a large extent in mixtures in organs tuned 
to an equal temperament, it seems to be inevitable. 

Mr. Walker. — As a matter of fact, we do tune fifths 
absolutely true, but then the case Dr. Gladstone mooted crops 
up frequently where the tempered C and G, of course, are not 
in accord with the mixture, and the organist is at a loss to 
understand how it is they are so much out of tune. 

Mr. Stephens.— But then you would not venture to tune a 
mixture on equal temperament. 

Mr. Walker.— It would be almost impossible. 
[Votes of thanks were awarded to Dr. Gladstone, to Mr. 
Walker, and to the Chairman.] 
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MUSICAL COINCIDENCES AND REMINISCENCES. 

By G. A. Osborne, Esg. 

You are all aware that the " Musical Association " was 
established for the spread of musical knowledge. Up to 
the present time you have had eminent men capable of 
instructing you in various branches of science and art, and 
others who, like myself, have given you biographical sketches 
of celebrated musicians. 

There are diversities of calling, as we are told by St. Paul, 
but, even without that high historical testimony, we have 
plenty of experience as to the fact. 

To-day I appear before you in the character of a light 
skirmisher. I do not pretend to instruct you, and I am 
unwilling to sail under false colours. Often when you leave 
our monthly meeting you go away, your heads brimful of 
science, and, as according to Festus, "too much learning 
makes one mad," it is deemed desirable that subjects of a 
light character should occasionally be introduced lest that 
great calamity befall you. 

i shall now bring forwafd anecdotal sketches of some 
celebrated musicians with whom I have been personally 
acquainted ; some dear friends in various branches of our 
art now at rest from their labours, whose memory in most 
cases is perpetuated in churches and cemeteries by affectionate 
epitaphs. I shall also have to speak of the state of music 
more than fifty years ago, when I left my native town. 

I was very fond of looking over Handel's scores edited 
by Dr. John Clarke, and his title surprised me. Often did I 
commune with myself as to the nature of the disease which 
would require his aid. Surely he must be called in by 
crotchety people I However, the matter was soon set at 
rest by a professor coming to reside in my native town 
having on his door a brass plate, with name and title. I 
now had an opportunity of seeing for the first time a Doctor 
of Music in the flesh. The state of music at the time I 
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speak of may be judged by the following : — It was deemed 
advisable to organise a Philharmonic Society, and after some 
weeks the members who enrolled themselves were a goodly 
number— fifty flutes, two violins, one 'cello, one double bass, 
cymbals, and eight tambourines. The violinist invariably 
tied his instrument under his chin, which enabled him to glide 
over the passages with more or less dexterity, and more or 
less in tune. 

Owing to the illness of an aunt residing in Brussels, I was 
sent there by my father, who could not then undertake the 
journey. 

On reaching Dublin I made the acquaintance of a remark- 
able family— the Robinsons, very justly celebrated as singers 
and musicians. St. Patrick's Cathedral was then known as 
" Paddy's Opera," and it was customary for many of the 
congregation to leave their seats when the anthem was 
announced and approach the choir, near to whom they 
stood until the singing terminated. I have never heard the 
anthems of the old church masters better given than at 
Christ Church and St. Patrick's in Dublin. Of the Robinson 
family three were in the choir — Frank was a charming tenor, 
and William had a remarkably fine bass voice. The latter at 
this time was proprietor of the Phcenix iron works, and was 
called by his friends " The harmonious Blacksmith." 

On leaving Ireland I embarked for Liverpool where I 
arrived after a stormy passage. During the night we were 
awakened by a fearful row on board. Some Irish labourers 
were crossing for the harvest, and, being drunk and riotous, 
the captain was summoned to appease them. They denied 
being drunk, but complained of stomach pains, the cause of 
which was soon ascertained by the discovery of a basket 
containing six empty bottles labelled "stomach mixture." 
A passenger was bringing over a half-dozen of illicit spirit 
known as "Potheen," which, being discovered by the harvest- 
men, a council was held while the passenger slept, and, as 
they all complained of pains, the agreeable remedy was 
freely imbibed. The captain, seems; nt> visible siyn of sobriety, 
had them confined at once in the hold. At Liverpool the 
opera of Guy Mannering was exceedingly well performed, and 
I was much struck with Bishop's most effective chorus, 
" The Chough and Crow." When leaving for London, there 
being then no rail travelling, I patronised a coach which 
performed the journey in forty-eight hours. Being very tired 
during the night, I begged the coachman to tie me to him, as 
I was afraid I should fall off the coach. This he did with a 
leather strap which gave me some security. All went well 
till the early morning, when, forgetting I was his attached 
companion, he left the box, the result of which was that I 
appeared on the ground in the most undignified position, the 
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coachman tumbling over full of the most uncomplimentary 
expressions. In London I visited the Italian Opera, and 
before the curtain rose there was great applause for Linley, 
•who was entering the orchestra with his violoncello. As lie 
came in slowly the applause lasted a long time, but not so 
long as for Dragonetti with his double bass. Whether from 
design or accident I know not, but, from his stumbling over 
several instruments, his progress was impeded. When 
Spagnoletti, the leader and conductor, put in an appearance, 
the public were fairly done up, so he had to make a fewer 
number of bows. I shall never forget the impression made 
on me by Pasta in the character of Medea both as a singer 
and tragedian. I may here say that when in after years I 
heard her again the impression was not the same, but the 
English public remembered the pleasure so often afforded by 
that great artist. I should very much like to bring you with 
me on my journey to Ostend, and thence by barge and 
diligence to Brussels, which in my time was one of the 
capitals of the Netherlands, the other being the Hague in 
Holland, where the king held his Parliament every second 
year. 1 must also pass over the wearisome years of study 
and anxiety, the result being my appointment as instructor 
to the eldest son of the Prince of Orange who is now King 
of Holland. When I made the acquaintance of DeBeriot, so 
justly celebrated, especially on the Continent, he was fear- 
fully in love with the renowned Sontag, and, as when travel- 
ling together we often occupied a double-bedded room, I had 
the privilege of hearing that sighing and sobbing so indicative 
of true love when not running quite smoothly. After some 
time the lady married, and De Beriot transferred to Madame 
Malibran that affection, which, theoretically, is considered 
of adamantine strength, but of which practically the least 
said the better. At this time I had the conducting of the 
concerts given by the Prince of Orange. There I had 
to accompany Malibran, whom I met a few months 
afterwards at the chateau of Chimay, where for some 
years I spent the autumn indulging in sports of all kinds. 
Malibran, who was a fearless cross-country rider, caused 
considerable anxiety to the Prince of Chimay and his family. 
One day I went hunting with her, but, as she rode the horse 
destined for me, I had to put up with an animal which had 
the knack of kicking off all the top stones of the walls which 
he was never destined to leap. I must tell you that the 
princess was the historical Madame Talien, a most beautiful 
woman, who in the great French revolution saved the lives of 
many unfortunate prisoners left for execution, and was also one 
of the causes of the downfall of Robespierre. When I was an 
inmate of the chateau I often drove her out, then an old lady, 
in a pony carriage, as it was her habit to visit the poor, sup- 
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plying them with warm clothing for the winter. The Prince, 
who was an excellent violinist, had an orchestra composed of 
the inhabitants of the town, for whom he had a resident 
professor, Operas, concerts, and vaudevilles were represented 
in a pretty little theatre adjoining the chateau. 

On one of Cherubini's visits he was prevailed on by the 
Princess not only to superintend the rehearsals of his opera, 
Les deux Jour/ties, but also to take the part of Count Armand. 
At the performance the Prince, who played the part of the 
Water Carrier, had just come on the stage in the second act 
with the cart in which was Cheruhini, when the latter was 
suddenly seized with colic. In vain he tried to gain 
Mekille's attention, but the Prince, being too much absorbed in 
his part, did not hear the moaning, and, as the pains increased, 
a voice from the cart was heard by all in the theatre shouting 
out, with a strong Italian accent, " Drag me away from here," 
which was promptly done, the audience being convulsed 
with laughter. I believe this was the last time Chcrubini 
appeared in an operatic performance. 

I have often heard the anecdote from different members 
of the family. In the room I occupied there is still 
the little piano on which he composed the Kyrie and 
Gloria of his Mass in F. On the same instrument Auber, 
when a visitor at the chateau, composed many pieces 
which he afterwards introduced into his operas, especially 
the celebrated prayer in Masaniello. After some years I 
made his acquaintance, and that of Cherubini, by letters 
from the Prince, and was kindly received by both composers. 

Duringmystay in Paris I assisted at the first representations 
of Auher's operas, and heard Cherubini's celebrated works 
for the church, as well as his opera Alt Baba. Auber was a 
retiring, timid man, who enjoyed his daily afternoon ride 
in the Bois de Boulogne. He was not fond of evening 
parties ; however, I met him at one, where a showy piece on 
some of his operatic themes was performed by a pianist 
anxious for his approval. At its termination the lady ot" the 
house asked Auber bow he hked ti.e piece and pitying, l<> 
which he replied, "Execution .idmirablc ; but I do not 
recognise myself dressed in such splendid clothes." During 
the. greater part of a long life he never left Paris, except 
wr.c:; obliged to superintend the concerts at Fontainblcau, 
after which he invarvibly returned rum.e in a post chaise, 
wishing to sleep in his own bed. He died during the siege 
of Paris, in his eighty- ninth year. Cherubini's parties were 
very agreeable ; there you met literary men, painters, 
sculptors, musicians, architects, and others. His saloon was 
a study in itself. On the walls were groups of fantastic figures 
made by the great maestro out of playing cards cut up, and 
their colours blended, so as to represent the most comical 
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combinations. Many hours of the day were thus spent by 
him ; in fact, it was a mania which gave him great pleasure. 

I cannot understand those people (and they are many) 
who, in their admiration for some one of great talent, think 
it necessary to abuse some one else in the same line. A 
pedant asked Cherubim, " What do you say to this flagrant 
transgression of that libertine Rossini ? " '* What do I say ? 
I only wish I had made it." 

De Beriot has always been considered the founder of the 
Franco- Belgian school of violin playing. He visited England 
repeatedly, where he met a brilliant reception. On the 1st 
of May, 1826, he made his first appearance at the Philhar- 
monic, where his playing was distinguished by unerring 
accuracy of intonation, grace, elegance, and piquancy. 
Meeting with old Lablache one day on my arrival in London 
from Paris, I was surprised at his greeting me with " Bon 
jour, Madame Dubrac." In vain I told him that I did not 
know what he meant, but he said, " Oh ! yes you do ; how- 
ever, if your memory fails you, ask De Beriot." After a 
little reflection, I remembered the circumstance to which he 
alluded, but did not know that it was made public, and 
certainly any pleasure it afforded to Lablache's friends must 
have been entirely due to his great gift of story telling. You 
shall have it as a plain, unvarnished tale. 

On a visit with De Beriot, he being then an unmarried 
man, we occupied a double-bedded room, and on the morning 
of our departure for Paris I was much engaged and had 
scarcely time to close my portmanteau, which during a 
temporary absence remained open in our room. On my 
return 1 put in a few remaining things, and we started for 
Boulogne-sur-Mcr, where we arrived in the afternoon. As 
usual, our trunks were opened for examination, to see if we 
had anything liable to duty. When my turn came, I was 
asked to pay for a half-dozen pairs of stockings. I was 
astonished, and, having the warmth of an Irishman improved 
by a residence in France, I asked if the government expected 
I should wear my boots without stockings. The chief 
examiner was then called, who very politely asked my name, 
which I gave him in rather an excited manner. He then 
Said, " Excuse me, sir, you are Madame Dubrac ; how do 
you account for it ? " As 1 could not account for it — how 
could I ?— I hurriedly said that I supposed it was a name 
given to me in my baptism. The examiner laughed, made 
me a bow, and shut up my portmanteau. The next morning in 
Paris, when arranging my things, I took from the bottom of 
my trunk six pairs of fine long stockings, marked Madame 
Dubrac, an old friend of mine and De Beriot, which he placed 
there unknown tome,andmyignoranceofthisfactwasthecause 
of the anecdote so embellished by our mutual friend Lablache. 

h 2 
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Madame Malibran was now married to DeBeriot, and engaged 
at the Italian Opera in Paris, receiving £40 anight, payable in 
advance, and two stalls, which were occupied by myself and 
De Beriot. It was curious to see Malibran off the stage, she 
was so childlike ; fascinated with the smallest things given to 
her ; for instance, I have been walking out with De Beriot 
when he would purchase some trifle of very small amount, 
bring it home to her, as if for a lark, and then to witness her 
d.lidit was perfectly surprising. When I met her afterwards, 
in London, performing in an opera by Balfe — for whom she 
entertained a sincere friendship, having performed with him 
at the Scala and other theatres in Italy— she was then 
receiving ^120 a night. Being requested to sing for a charity 
she consented, and chose the third act of Vaccais' opera 
Romeo and Juliet, provided she had for Juliet a young sister 
of mine, a beautiful girl with a fine soprano voice, cultivated 
by Bordogni, a celebrated singing-master in Paris, and chief 
tenor at the Italian Opera. As Malibran undertook to get 
my sister up in the part, I gave my consent, and it was 
arranged that I should conduct the opera, so as to give con- 
fidence to my sister as she was an amateur. After sundry 
ri:lu:iirsals the performance took place, the opera being pre- 
ceded and followed by contributions from other theatres. 
All went well until, after praying at the tomb of Juliet, 
Malibran rushed forward to sing her 41 scena," which, instead 
of doing, she returned to the tomb to pray a little more. 
Great was the applause in the theatre for this tragic display, 
and more so when she returned and sang her "scena." I 
was lost in astonishment, and after the performance asked 
for an explanation, which she gave me as nearly as possible 
in the following words : " My dear George, I fully intended 
starting off with my 'scena' on approaching the orchestra, 
but, whether from anxiety about your sister or myself I know 
not, your countenance had a more than usual expression 
of sheepishness, which imperatively obliged me to return to 
the tomb, not to pray, but to suppress my laughter." 
Malibran would require a volume to herself, so varied was 
her life. 

It was sad to hear of the serious fall she had from her 
horse in April, 1836, being dragged along the road receiving 
serious injuries to her head. I was not surprised, however, 
knowing her to be such a fearless rider. On the following 
SvpUrinber she died in Manchester, after nine days of 
nervous fever, in the thirty-sixth year of her age. I have often 
visited the cemetery at Lacken, where a mausoleum was 
erected by De Beriot which contains a splendid bust of his 
gifted wife, who died so young and so justly celebrated. 

Some composers are not fortunate in their first start. I 
heard of two who wrote a duet for piano and violin, the 
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manuscript of which was refused by several publishers. 
One, however, with a tender heart, brought it out, agreeing 
to purchase the duet at the expiration of two years if 
successful with the public. As the publisher had no faith in 
the work, there were only twenty-five copies printed. The 
two composers, who lived in the country, arrived in Paris at 
the appointed time anxious to receive the money which was 
already mentally appropriated. On entering the shop, and 
after some delay, a dusty parcel was brought down from a 
shelf which caused some misgiving. This was quickly 
opened, and, to the astonishment of all, twenty-six copies 
were found instead of twenty -five, the original number. 
Many have been the conjectures as to how this could have 
happened, but it is generally attributed to the extreme 
tightness of the cord which bound the copies in the first 
instance. 

Paganini was considered a miser ; still, this very man made 
Berlioz a present of ^"800. On one occasion, at Bologne-sur- 
Mer, he gave a dinner for twelve, and I was informed by the 
hotel-keeper that it was the most expensive dinner he had 
ever served up, having been told to spare no expense in 
getting from Paris whatever was most rare at that season of 
the year. There was in the town an old foreigner, whose 
nationality I do not remember, but he was a composer, and 
anxious that a quartet of his should be heard by Paganini. 
After some persuasion the great violinist consented to go, 
and, with a chosen few, adjourned to the musician's residence. 
The quartet was performed, and I was much struck with 
Paganini's question as to where it was composed. Being 
told it was in Siberia, he exclaimed, " I thought so, from the 
warmth that pervades the composition." Theodore Labarre 
was a harpist of great eminence, and composer of several 
operas and ballets. He also wrote many ballads which were 
great favourites at public and private concerts. Once at 
Bologne-sur-Mer I performed with him his duet for harp and 
piano on " Guillaume Tell." In one of the movements he 
accident ally played G flat, instead of G sharp, on hearing which 
a young lady, sitting in front, said to her mother, " Mamma, 
that's a false note " ; this nettled Labarre to such a degree 
that he played G flat all through the movement, winking at me 
at the same time. A few days afterwards I explained matters 
to the lady amateur, who, thinking Labarre could not be 
wrong, had put a natural to all the G's in hercopy, preferring 
nevertheless the sharps as more melodious. On another 
occasion he was engaged to perform at a concert during 
election time, when the town was full, and no rooms to be 
had that were not previously secured. Having ascertained 
that I was stopping at the principal hotel, he called 
on me, and I was glad to offer him a sofa in my 
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room with the consent of the proprietor. The concert 
over, at which he had great success, we returned to the 
hotel, and after supper to rest. We had not been long in 
this quiescent state, when he cried out, " Get up, J have a 
luminous idea," the result of which was that all the boots for 
the right foot on the first floor were transferred for similar 
ones on the second floor. Our own boots had a private 
mark on them. It took some time to carry out this luminous 
idea, but when completed we returned to our own room to 
rest as best we could. The election being over, travellers 
were up and stirring for an early departure. It was not long 
before we heard cries to the servants from all parts of the 
hotel about boots which were too tight or too loose, the cause 
of which being invariably assigned by the perplexed servants 
to the feet of the owners. The tumult was so great that 
Labarre, fearing to be suspected, was more violent than the 
rest in apostrophysing the servants. At the close of the day 
the hotel was cleared of electors, who departed having on 
the right foot a boot made by a different maker to that for 
the left. Labarre was conductor during three years at the 
"Opera Comique " in Paris, when he left to make a pro- 
fessional tour. On his return he was appointed chief of the 
Emperor's private band, a situation which he held till his 

Of all the pianists that I ha.vch.eard, and they arc a goodly 
number, Liszt was the greatest. The favourite of fortune, 
his career was unparalleled. He travelled incessantly from 
one country to another, giving many concerts for charitable 
purposes. Tired of the fame of the virtuoso, he devoted 
himself to the higher branch of composition, and his orches- 
tral and vocal works are now heard in all the chief cities of 
Europe and America. There was a great contrast between 
Liszt and Wagner. The former, the idol of society; the 
latter repulsed with coldness. Wagner looked on Lisit with 
suspicion when he first met him, and Liszt's reception of 
Wagner was anything but cordial. How strange the begin- 
ning and end of this acquaintance 1 Such warm friends ! 
such thorough appreciators of each other. Wagner says, 
what I felt in composing music, Liszt felt in performing it. 

I first knew Balfe in Paris, where he came out at the 
Italian Opera as Figaro in the Barber of Seville. I was 
continually with him when he was studying his part, and one 
morning, wishing to perfect himself in his attack on Bartollo, 
he asked me to rehearse the part of the old guardian, which 
I did for once, and only once, as I had to retreat before him, 
while he pursued, throwing at me napkins, cushions, and a 
large plate representing his barber's basin. This he called 
" charming play,'' which it probably was from his point of 
view, but, as I had to receive all the blows, I looked on the 
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rehearsal in a different light, and afterwards confined myself 
to the accompaniment of his songs, duets, and concLiu .l 
music. Balfe was a charming singer, and as accompanist 
unsurpassable. It is no wonder then that he was a lion in 
his day, and from his geniality a pet with the highest of the 
land. For those who desire to know about his career I 
recommend " Balfe ; His Life and Work," by Barrett. 
When residing in Paris I received the following letter from 
Balfe ;— 

London, Novttn&tr 29, 1843. 

Dui Gzopge, 

My new Opera came out 011 Monday evening lasl, and is one ol 
the greatest hits ever made. The overture and fiveof the vocal pieces were 
encored. Lasl night second representation ; the same encores and more 
succeat if possible. I am sure you will he glad to hear thia ; I send you a 

leave for Paris neit Saturday. 

Your sincere Friend, 

M. W. BALFE. 

(Bekmias Girl, zyth Novtmbir.) 

Balfe was always anxious for the establishment of a 
permanent English opera in London, and, among other 
composers, he invited the co-operation of Macfarren, the 
present Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. He was 
anxious to show that British musicians deserved some 
of the patronage lavished on foreign artists. Don Quixote, 
by Macfarren, was put in rehearsal ; but, owing to the theatre 
being closed for want of funds, it was not produced till five 
years later. On this subject I will read you a letter from 
Macfarren. 

15, Hanover Cottages. 

mv dear osborne, 

Lei me give you (he first intelligence that the attempt to 
establish the National Opera Company has failed. You will in a few days 
receive the report of the Committee. 

Sincerely yonra, 

G. MACFARREN. 

Macfarren's opera The Evil Worker was to follow Balfe's 
Keolantke, which was brought out on the 9th of March, 1841, 
and ran for two months at the Lyceum, after which the 
theatre closed, and so ended the design of a national English 
opera. I called on Macfarren yesterday, wishing to know 
something about that opera, and he told me that it was to 
have been brought out at the Lyceum, Drury Lane, and St. 
James's, but the theatres closed from want of funds, so it 
never was performed. On making further inquiry as to its 
fate, he told me that he thought it was up in some loft. It 
is certain, however, that he has given to the world, since 
then, beautiful works for the stage and church, and 1 am sure 
all here wish, with me, that the oratorio he is noW writing 
may be as great a work as St. John the Baptist. 

Berlioz was at one time anxious to reside in 'London, as 
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permanent conductor of the proposed National Opera, 
reserving to himself a few months' absence that he might 
be able to travel on the Continent and conduct his works. 
The following letter from him, with which I will conclude 
my paper, will give you an idea of his zeal as a composer : — 
Pakis, February 23, 1S59. 

Society of London,'' and address myself to you for an important service. A 

vague talk of having my "Symphonie Fantastique" performed at one of 
the concerts of this new Society. Certainly it is the one of my works 
which I should most desire to make known to the English public ; but it is 
also one of the most difficult and the most impossible to execute well 
without a certain number of rehearsals. To present it after one rehearsal, 
according to the London habit, would be complete murder. 1 beg you, 
therefore, to turn the Committee from this project, if it exists. Benedict, 
Davison, Beale, Molique, and Henry Smart will second you, I hope. Ask 
them from me. The orchestration of this Symphony is very complicated ; 
there are many material arrangements necessary to do it well. It requires 
even instruments which are not fonnd in ordinary orchestras — r clarinet in 
£ fiat, 4 harps, 1 piano (that is more common), 4 kettle drummers for two 
pair of kettledrums. I hear you have not four good kettledrnrnmers in 
London who know how lo make thai delicate roll without which the 
adagio (scene in the field) and the march to execution are lost. 1 know 
that the Society ought to have a good orchestra, and that Mr. Mellon is an 
excellent conductor, but time and study are necessary for a work of this 
kind to be properly performed. If I were conducting myself I would not 
undertake to make it go right with only two rehearsals, judge then a little 
what result could be obtained with one rehearsal directed by a conductor 
who does not knout my score by heart. Do all you possibly can to prevent 
my Symphony being put in the programme. I repeat it would be murdered. 
I am convinced of the benevolent intentions of your Society towards me. 
Adieu. Send me a line. 

Your devoted, 

H. BERLIOZ. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall now bring forward a few musical 
coincidences without comment, and, perhaps, some one here 
present may be able to add to their number :~ 

" The Heavens are telling."— Haydn. 



" The Lass of Richm. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman.— Ladies and Gentlemen, our first duty is to 
return our grateful thanks to Mr. Osborne for the very interest- 
ing series of anecdotes and reminiscences he has given us. I 
am sure we shall all go away with very pleasant recollections 
of this evening, one of our most agreeable re-unions in con- 
nection with this Society. Mr. Osborne's geniality of 
manner, his Irish birth combined with the beautiful polish 
he obtained in Paris, give him so much facility in instructing 
a large number of distinguished people, and he is always very 
successful on such an occasion. Combined with manner, his 
kindliness of heart has endeared him to his friends all 
through his life. It has been his great good fortune to 
have mingled with such eminent men as few of us can have 
had the opportunity of mixing with ourselves. The list he has 
given us is something extraordinary of the people he knew, 
beginning, as you recollect, with Cherubim, Malibran, 
De Beriot, Aubcr, Lablache, Liszt, Balfe, and others, but he 
forgot to mention that he himself took lessons of Pixis and 
Fetis. His intimacy with these people gave him an oppor- 
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tunityof acquiring a knowledge of their little peculiarities and 
habits, which is extremely interesting to us. Of course he knew 
them all, and from his own kindliness of heart, they were only 
too glad to receive him as a friend. Just now he alluded 
to a letter from Mr. Macfarren, and it so thoroughly 
exemplifies his own kindness that I am sure you will forgive 
mei£ I read it to you; Mr. Osborne only read a portion. 
It is a letter from Macfarren written, 1 think, in 1843. It has 
no date except the 27th of October, but it is believed to be 
1843 ; he says, " My dear Osborne, let me give you the first 
intelligence that the attempt to establish a National Opera 
Company has failed. You will, in a few days, receive the 
report of the committee." The interesting part follows, 
which Mr. Osborne did not read, " Meantime, I must assure 
you that with all the vexations and disappointments I 
experienced this affair has brought me one true gratification, 
your great kindness and your personal interest in me, of 
which it has given me such certain proofs. A thousand 
thanks my dear Osborne for this, and for all tokens of your 
friendship." This is just one sample of letters such as 
Mr. Osborne has many of, I know, showing his great kind' 
ness and goodness of heart. Therefore, his recollections 
were particularly interesting to us, and we shall be very glad 
to see them in print, for every little scrap we can gather 
from the mouths of people who have mixed in days gone by 
with those celebrities will be valuable not only to us, but to 
those who come after us. The things which appear trivial 
to the people of to-day, fifty years hence will become of con- 
siderable importance in musical matters. 

Mr. Osborne's coincidences are certainly very curious. 
Some of them, I think, we can very well set down to the 
accident that various people may think in the same way, but 
the last two which he gave us of Mendelssohn and Jensen 
seem to me so remarkably alike that there can only be one 
explanation, and that thelater writer must have made a mistake. 
In the case of Handel, the tune which Mr. Osborne played is 
a very old one, and I do not suppose even Handel claimed 
its composition ; it is one handed down by tradition in Italy, 
and it was well known in this country two or three centuries 
before Handel wrote. It appears at a very early date in the 
Dancing Master of Playford as Parthenia. A curious co- 
incidence came to my recollection while he was speaking. 
In the Mount of Olives there is a movement taken many 
bars of it from one of Beethoven's secular trios; then, 
referring to Gounod and Wagner just now there was a 
striking resemblance in those two excerpts and the original 
themes in Beethoven— I think the germ seems to be there. 
There is a curious resemblance in Gounod's Redemption to 
the movement "Be thou faithful unto death," at the corn- 
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mencement of a chorus in E Major. I remember at the very 
first rehearsal of this by Gounod, when the music commenced 
I could not help smiling. Gounod is exceedingly quick in 
catching anything that goes on. He saw me smiling, and he 
said, " Ah, yes, Mendelssohn, dear fellow, I hope he will 
forgive me." So that he was perfectly well aware of the 
reminiscence. I will now ask yon to record your thanks to 
Mr. Osborne for his kindness in giving us so much pleasure 
this evening. 

The vote of thanks having been carried, 

Mr. G. A. Osborne.— 1 have often noticed that men who 
have some little deformity, and are very anxious that that 
should not be seen by the public at large, arc generally re- 
commended to go to some fashionable tailor, who, by a certain 
amount of padding, makes that man present a very respectable 
appearance. Now, I think, Mr. Cummings has been a very 
fashionable Chairman, and you are aware that very often he 
presides at these meetings. He is very bashful, he does not 
wish to do it, but he is forced to take the chair, and the 
consequence is that whoever has to say a few words, as I 
have done to-day, begin to feel very comfortable, and to 
think that their angular points and deformities will not be 
seen. You must agree with me that there was a great deal 
of padding in what he has said. However, I am very thankful 
to my friend Cummings for the very agreeable manner 
in which he has spoken of me, and particularly I wish to 
State, what you are all perfectly well acquainted with — 
namely, that Mr. Cummings is the man to occupy that chair 
when the most abstruse scientific subject is dealt with. 
There is nothing he does not know ; he knows every subject, 
and is generally admired by the ladies as well as his male 
friends. 

Mr. De Pontigny. — I would make one observation about 
the coincidence between Beethoven and Hummel which I 
suggested to our lecturer. I do not know where 1 read the 
story, but it is evidently founded on the notion of the 
antipathy which Beethoven had to Hummel. The story goes 
that he wrote that rondo in the Kreutzer Sonata to make fun 
of a very fine passage in Hummel's Septet. I do not know 
where I read it, and I do not know whether any one can say 
where it comes from, but 1 think it is impossible, from 
chronological reasons. The Kreutzer Sonata was composed 
in 1803, and Hummel was born in 1778, consequently he was 
twenty-five at that time. Is it likely he should have written 
one of his capital works at the early age of twenty-five ? 

Mr. Stephens.— What is the opus number of the Septet ? 

Mr. De Pontigny. — Seventy-four. 

Mr. Stephens. — I have not been able to find the date of 
that Septet, perhaps somebody will be able to tell us, but I 
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believe the story is apocryphal, or rather impossible for that 

Sir G. Grove. — I think that the story of the imitation 
having been made by Beethoven is a mere fiction. The 
Kreutzer Sonata was written in 1803, and the quarrel took 
place at the first performance of the Mass in C, at Prince 
Esterhazy's house, in 1807. Beethoven thought that Hummel 
had sneered at a passage in the Mass, and was very angry 
about it. If the coincidence rests with any one it is with 
Hummel, and not with Beethoven. There is one remarkable 
case of plagiarism which I wish very much the Musical 
Association would investigate, and that is the whole series 
of plagiarisms and adaptations, and of repetitions of himself, 
by Handel. I do not think that the fact of such borrowings 
detracts one iota from Handel's greatness. But as a psycho- 
logical or esthetic fact, it is certainly extremely curious ant! 
worthy of investigation, if only as illustrating the difference 
in esthetic taste and morals between that day and this. 
What should we think if in St. Paul or Elijah we found, as 
we find in Israel in Egypt, one of the composer's own organ 
fugues set to words; or a chorus taken note for note, say 
from Mozart; or themes and passages, some of them of a 
very antiquated cast, borrowed freely from composers of the 
last century? All this is to be found not only in Israel but 
in other Oratorios, and it all deserves investigation. It is a 
very remarkable thing that there is hardly a work of 
Handel's into which you can look without finding some extra- 
ordinary instance of his having taken something more or 
less wholesale from some predecessor or other. I think 
it may be explained in this way, that Handel was a very 
practical person ; he had always a great deal more work to do 
than he could get through, and as long as he produced the 
effect he wanted was not at all particular as to the way he 
managed it, or the sources from which he took his subjects. 
There are three works to which he seems to have been mainly 
indebted — a Te Deum ascribed to Urio, a Serenata ascribed 
to Stradella, and a Magnificat ascribed to Erba. I am 
aware that the authorship of these pieces is disputed, but 
the inquiry into the whole matter is a thing that I much 
desire this Society to undertake. It should he done by a 
body, and in a way that would be above suspicion and would 
settle the points. Another interesting point in Handel is the 
frequent use which he makes of a subject containing four 
notes up and four notes down, as in Non nobis— the phrase 
that occurs in the " Horse and his Rider," to the words " I 
will sing unto the Lord." He uses that sixteen or eighteen 
times in different works. Nobody could do that in the present 
day. The same too with other well known themes. It would 
be well worth the notice of this Society if a Committee 
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of its members were empowered to investigate these matters 
thoroughly, both as to the works from which Handel is said 
to have taken these themes, and as to the use he made of 

Mr. Osborne. — There is an anecdote which has occurred 
to me which I think is worth narrating. At the time Rossini 
wrote his Gii^liii'mti Till i'tMit: wns living at Boulogne-sur-Mer 
a barrister — it was in the time of Charles X.- — and by change of 
Government he lost his position, and naturally was very irate; 
but he was a composer, and was always writing romances and 
duets and things of that sort; however, he wiote, as he says 
{and I remember reading it in print in Paris), a melody which 
Rossini adopted in the Opera of Gugliehno Tell. Meeting 
with the composer one day he said to him, " You ought not 
to have done that ; it is one of my best melodies ; I have 
sung it to many of my friends, and here you have taken it." 
Rossini said, 11 Shake hands, you know what a tender 
affection I have for you, and you ought to thank me. Had 
it been left with you nobody would have ever known it, but 
now, everybody knows it, it is on all the barrel organs." 

Major Crawford. — There is a wonderful phrase used by 
Handel certainly twice, and I think it is a very remarkable 
double use ; it is found in Israel in Egypt, " The land brought 
forth Frogs," and in the Dettingen " Te Deum " with the 
same accompaniment, and yet I remember very often hearing 
that the accompaniment to " The land brought forth Frogs " 
was very illustrative of the jumping of the frogs. 
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May 7, 1B83. 

G. A. OSBORNE, Esq., 
In the Chair. 



WOMAN IN RELATION TO MUSICAL ART. 
By Stephen S. Stratton, Esq. 

I offer no apology for introducing this subject to the 
Musical Association ; it possesses sufficient interest to 
command attention — attention that I think it has not yet 
received. I do not pretend that my treatment of the 
subject will be at all adequate to its importance, nor do 
I come forward to advocate the cause of woman in musical 
art ; she is, in the present day, quite capable of taking care 
of herself. It is only necessary to present a fair view of 
her position, to clear away misconception and prejudice, 
and it will be seen that the subject is by no means specu- 
lative, but very tangible and real; and its discussion will, 
I trust, be both interesting and profitable. 

The consideration of woman's relation to musical art will 
eventually narrow itself to this : Can she produce a great 
composer ? We may assume that, up to the present, she 
has not. As the greater includes the less, and art is only 
a part of the work of life, it will be necessary briefly to 
review art in connection with life, and woman's position 
in the work of the world. My argument is this : If woman 
in the vast sphere of work open to her— physical and intel- 
lectual — has achieved greatness in every department where 
her faculties have been fully developed and had free play — 
and this, I think, admits of proof — then there is no reasonable 
ground for assuming that she cannot excel in any art under 
the like conditions. Now, first a word on art. We must 
separate the useful arts from those distinguished as th^ 
" fine arts." The latter are not csstnlLd Lu existence. Take 
music, for instance, we cannot eat or drink it ; clothe our- 
selves with it ; or make it a dwelling to shelter us from wind 
and rain. Only in a metaphorical sense indeed can we live 
in it. Schopenhauer says: "Genius is objectivity, and its 
works exist for themselves alone." "Just because genius 
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consists in the free service of the intellect, emancipated from 
the service of the will, its productions can serve no useful 
purposes, whether music, philosophy, painting, or poetry; 
a work of genius is not a thing of utility. To be useless 
belongs to the character of works of genius ; it is their 
patent of nobility. All other human works exist for the 
maintenance or convenience of existence, only not those in 
question. They alone exist for themselves, and are in this 
sense to be regarded as the blossom, the real produce of 
existence. Therefore, in enjoying them our hearts expand, 
for we rise above the heavy earthy atmosphere of needs." 

This ideal world of art ; this complete severance of the 
intellect from the will (the latter, according to Schopenhauer, 
being our bodily self as part of the universe) ; this abolition 
of personality as exhibited by the artist in aesthetic contem- 
plation, is it peculiar to man ? I mean not only in the passive 
but creative aspect. Does woman only enjoy art, or does 
she also strive herself to enter this inner temple? Are such 
things as household work, dress, gossip, and so forth, all- 
suflicing for her highest nature ? Is frivolity peculiar to 
her sex ? I believe there exists at this moment a species of 
the genus homo termed the " masher," the last descendant of 
a long line of ancestors which for purposeless existence 
throws into the shade any competitor of the opposite sex. 
However, we can't waste time over either foolish men or 
women. Music may be defined as an art springing from the 
emotions, but proportioned and guided by the intellect, 
employing in equal measure the heart and the brain. Scho- 
penhauer places music first among the arts, it being, he says, 
the only purely creative one. "Music gives the inmost 
kernel of things." " One might call the world embodied 
music, as well as embodied will." We may, therefore, grant 
that music makes the greatest demands upon both feeling 
and intellect. Emotion is excited from without. " Not a 
single external impression can be made on the senses that is 
not conveyed to the heart and registered upon it" (Dr. 
Richardson). "What is known as the organic nervous system 
is therefore the seat of emotion. Reasoning is an act from 
within, and its seat is the brain. I must presume we all 
have this dual nature. The brain not being an external 
organ, we have no palpable evidence of its possession, but 
we judge by results. The heart is also hidden, but the fact 
that it is the main business of life for one half of the world 
to Meal the hearts of the other half is ample demonstration 
<if its universal existence. 

Is there a-y difference between the male and ferrale 
brain ? Arc the nervous systems of the sexes alike ? It is 
genvraliy lulu ved that woman i 1 ; nn!y fit for >.urh and ^urli 
work, antl that other kinds belong exclusively to man ; but 
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tnd from such decisi 



world at large. My sketch iiiuh: necessarily be very 
perfect, but I would like to express my obligation ti 
admirable book by Mr. \V. H. Davenport Adams, ent 
"Woman's work and worth," which treats this impot 
subject most fully. Taking " work " in its most literal s( 
man can hardly show more diversity of employment 
falls to the lot of woman. Her position in savage conn 
I need not describe; in France even she has htren 
yoked with oxen to the plough; in oar own country 
may see her .n battered wide-awake and tattered ovct 
leading the wretched horses that draw the coal-barges a 
the canals ; you may see her wielding the hammer— not 
the village blacksmith. •■ with measured beat and slow. 1 



all speed. 



nuts and bolts, being s 
member of a family i 
s both ends meet; — yo 



every kind of 
be denied the 



city to, 



pursuits. Having fixed so high a standard for the musical 
composer, we must first seek in other directions evidence 
of woman's intellectual power. Of education 1 shall speak 
more fully later on, but I think it will he conceded that, 
untU quite recent times, the education of women was of a 
very meagre character generally, and in some ranks of life 
could hardly fie said to exist at all. In spite of this, many 
women of learning may be cited, leaving out antiquity 
altogether. The fifteenth century gives the name of Dame 
Juliana Bcmcrs, Prioress of the Benedictine nunnery of 
Sopewell, celebrated for her erudition ; the sixteenth pro- 
duced Lady jane Grey ; Anne, the mother of Lord Bacon ; 
Milfred, wife of Lord Burleigh ; the daughters of Sir Thomas 
More; Anne, Countess of Pembroke, all brilliant scholars and 
familiar with Greek and Latin as with their own language. 
To these we must add the Italian Olympia Morata, famed 
both as scholar and lecturer. The next two centuries pro- 
duced, amon;'; others, Mrs. Klizabeth Brand, Mrs. Dudlcya 
North, both famed as Hebrew scholars ; Lady Mary Chud- 
leigh, Damaris, Ladv Masham, the friend of Locke ; France 
had her Madame Dacier and Madame de Stael ; Holland, 
Anna Maria van Schumian ; Prussia, Anna Louisa Darbach ; 
and Italy, Maria Gaetana Agnesi. In this category we may, 
as musicians, be proud to place Miss Maria Esther Parke, 
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whose powers as a singer were equalled by her acquire- 
ments in science, language, and literature. Esther Elizabeth 
Velkiers, born at Geneva about 1640, had a reputation as a 
musician, but a greater for languages, science, philosophy, 
and theology. In philosophy and science we find distin- 
guished names, such as that of Mrs. Elizabeth Bury, seven- 
teenth century; the before-mentioned Maria Agnesi, who 
was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Bologna by Pope Benedict XIV.; Mrs. Somerville, who, in 
the words of Mr. Justin M'Carthy, "distinctly raised the 
world's estimate of woman's capacity for the severest and 
the loftiest scientific pursuits"; Miss A. Burton Buckley, 
and Miss Maria Mitchell, the latter appointed in 1865 
Professor of Astronomy in the Vassar College for Women, 
New York. 

Poetry exhibits a long list of names which we may trace 
from Vittoria Colonna, Gaspara Stampa, and others of the 
sixteenth century; our own of the next, Mrs. Kalherine 
Philips, Mrs. Anne Killigrew, and the Flemish Tesselschade ; 
the present century containing names too familiar and 
numerous to mention, and culminating in that of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. We owe that marvel of industry, the 
Shakspeare Concordance, to a woman — Mary Cowden 
Clarke. Of dramatists I will only mention Mrs. Augusta 
Harris, and that for a special reason. The Athenaum 
(December 23, 1882), in reviewing her drama "In a day," 
makes this remark: "One of the striking features of the 
nineteenth century is that, in (he matter of humanitarianism, 
the women are in a very unaccountable degree in advance of 
the men. Compared with the earnest benevolence of 
writers such as those we have named (Mrs. Webster, 
Mrs. Browning, and George Eliot), the poetry of even 
the most earnest men seems artistic and literary self- 
indulgence." 

Resuming our survey we come to novelists, among the 
earliest being Mrs. Apnra Belin and Elizabeth Haywood 
who died in 1756. Little "Fanny Burney " claims the 
distinction of having purified the English novel, while 
Mrs. Radcliffe is regarded as the true founder of the English 
school of r< 



" France in 1820-30," she gives an interesting account of a 
visit to Rossini in Paris just before the production of 
"William Tell." I must quote what followed: "Having 
mentioned our apprehension that we should be obliged to 
leave Paris before the first representation of 'William Tell,' 
Rossini had the kindness to promise us tickets for a night 
rehearsal. Such a rehearsal of such an -opera, under the 
superintendence of such a composer, is just one of the most 
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curious and amusing scenes that could be offered or con- 
ceived. Anybody can go to a public performance by paying 
for it, but a 'peep behind the curtain' is not to be pur- 
chased ; and in its way, and once in a way, it is worth al! 
the public performances in the world." Her account of the 
rehearsal, the opera, and her remarks on criticism by an 
audience are worth reading, but too long for insertion here. 
In another work she has apparently rendered real service to 
the musical historian. In the article "Opera." in Dr. 
Oioti i '• Du l.o!...ry " (Vol. II,, p, 51)1.1;, it :s nir..irked ton- 
ccrning the musical drama in Home that in (he year 1632 
one entitled "11 Hitorno di Angelica ntrll' Indie" was pto- 
dnccd by a composer whose name is not recorded. In 
The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa," by Lady Morgan 
(published 111 1814), occurs this passage: ■■It was in the 
palaces of the Pviforali that the first musical dramas were 
g;ven which bore any rescmhbiict? to tr.e modi-tn open." 
'•The first attempt at a regular drama was made at Home 
in one of theie palaces as early as 1632, three years before 
Salvators first arrival there. It was called " II Ritorno di 
Angelica Delia India," and was composed bp the then 
fashionable secular composer, Tignah" (Vol. I., 310.. and 
note). 1 cannot find th:s composer's name in Srr.dlin;;, 
Fetis, or Meudcl, so he may be a myth.* 1 first saw the 
passa^i- just quoted in the " Harmomcnn " (Vol, II., 84), in a 
review of Lady Morgan's work, but it has apparently escaped 
observation for nearly sixty years. 

This digression leaves me little room for further mention 
of novelists. From Elizabeth Inchbald, Maria Edgeworth, 
Jane Austen, and Mrs. Gore, to Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Charlotte Bronte, Miss Yonge, Miss Braddon, Mrs. Carolina 
Clive, and George Eliot is presented a roll of names that 
challenges comparison with the other sex, and represents a 
literature this country should be proud of. France boasts 
her George Sand, Sweden her Fredrika Bremer, Germany 
Fanny Lewalt and Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn. Not content 
with the lighter forms of literature, women obtained positions 
of eminence as historians and biographers, to mention only 
Catherine Sawbridge, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Green, Mrs. 
Grote, and Miss Strickland. Coming to miscellaneous writers, 
political and critical essayists, reformers, and educationists, 
I must omit names altogether, as there are sufficient to 
engross all the time at my disposal. Enough has been said 
in vindication of the intellect of woman. 

I must now turn to the moral and emotional side of 
character as exhibited in devotion to duty, courage, and 

* This name may possibly be a corruption of Tcimgtia, whose opera 
" Cleano " was produced at Rome in 1661. Still it is a diitinct g^n if 'lie 
author of the work named in the teit is identified by Lady Morgan. 
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heroism. Those who fancy courage to be a masculine 
quality should think of Joan of Arc, the martyr Anne Askew, 
and Catherine Douglas, who attempted to stay the murderers 
of King James by thrusting her arm as a bolt through the 
staples of the door, and enduring the agony till the limb was 
snapped asunder. Recall the daring of Grace Darling, 
Madame Roland, and instances that have occurred in actual 
conflict. A woman (Countess Hahn-Hahn) writes: "When 
a woman's heart is touched, when it is moved by love, then 
the electric spark is communicated and the fire of inspiration 
kindles ; but even then she desires no more than to suffer or 
die for what she loves." Such suffering and love was shown 
in amplest measure by Gertrude von der Wart to her 
husband in his protracted death-agony, broken on the wheel; 
by Julia Prasavia in her toilsome journey from Siberia to St. 
Petersburg to intercede for her father ; by our country- 
women during the horrors of the Indian Mutiny; by the 
mother of Mozart dying, a stranger and friendless almost, at 
Paris ; by Madame de Vigo, who supported her proscribed 
husband by teaching music in London, and, returning to 
Spain on business of family importance, was seized and 
imprisoned by that tyrant Ferdinand for so heinous an 
offence ; by Mdlle. Agatha Julia Olga Mortier de Fontaine, 
who travelled hundreds of miles on foot in the heart o 
Russia to a railway station and exhausted all her means 
to reach London to nurse her father. 

Then think of the devotion and self-sacrifice of Mary 
Lovell Pickard in the fever-stricken village of Osmotherly ; 
of Amelia Sieveking in the cholera hospital of Hamburg ; 
of Florence Nightingale and her successors in our military 
hospitals and battlefields ; and, even worthy of such society, 
the philanthropic efforts of Miss Helen Ken way on behalf 
of the distressed of our own profession. Equal courage, 
though of another kind, has been shown by intrepid women 
as travellers and explorers. One man in a thousand, perhaps 
once in a life-time, n»iy hi: called upon for a supreme effort, 
or find his life in peril ; for the soldier he has all the excite- 
ment of battle to deaden his sensibility to pain ; but all— the 
bravest general who trod the tented field— all have only to 
think of the mothers who bore them, and then say which 
sex deserves the palm for heroism. It is popularly supposed 
that the Englishman considers himself the finest being on 
earth ; it is an equally popular supposition that the way to 
that Englishman's heart is through his stomach. Dare any 
one say as much of an Englishwoman, unquestionably the 
glory of her sex throughout the world ? I think I have proved 
woman capable of emotional power and sublimity of aim for 
anything that can be expressed through that language of 
emotion — music. 
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But I must tax your patience still further, and ask you to 
follow me into the field of art. Women painters form a list 
extending over centuries, from Angelo Airola, the Genoese 
nun, including such names as Elisabetta Sirani, Lucia 
Casabina, Madeleine Basseporte, Rachacl Ruisch, to those 
of our times, such as Mrs. Butler (Elizabeth Thompson) 
and Rosa Bonheur. Sculpture can claim the names of 
Properzia de Rossi (also famed as a musician), Lavinia 
Fontana, out English Mrs. Thornycroft, and the American 
Miss Harriet Hosmer. Great talent has been shown by 
women in various forms of art, perhaps more curious than 
beautiful. If in these arts woman has not attained the 
high position achieved in literature, it must be accounted 
for, not by her incapacity for art, but by what evolutionists 
call "arrested development." Social law and prejudice 
were against her ; she had no freedom or opportunity for 
independent action. On the stage, however, no such 
inferiority can be admitted. The names of Mrs. Siddons, 
Isabella Andreini, Madame Rachel, Madame Ristori, Mrs. 
Stirling, Sarah Bernhardt, and others now before the public, 
form an illustrious roll that may be matched, but not 
surpassed, by our Garricks, Keans, and so forth. 

An argument has been advanced that will serve me later 
on, to the effect that woman's genius has been developed 
in exact proportion to the educational advantages at her 
command. That, whereas with men the greatest names in 
literature and art belong to the past, with women there is 
no comparison between the scholarship and intellectual 
power of three centuries ago and that of the present day. 
In all directions there has been advance, there still is 
advance ; and probably the right estimate of woman's genius 
belongs to the future. 

Great as may be the direct achievements of woman, those 
of a more indirect character, the result of her influence, are 
still greater. All that is best in man has been called into 
existince by woman; nine-tenths of his achievements in 
arms, arts, and literature have been inspired by her. She 
has been the theme of poets, painters, and musicians. 
There is an old story, of the time of Darius, told in the 
first book of Esdras. Three young men of his body-guard, 
while keeping their night-watch, agreed to write a sentence 
and place it under the King's pillow ; the author displaying 
the greatest wisdom was to be rewarded in the gorgeous 
manner characteristic of the Oriental nature. The first 
wrote " Wine is the strongest " ; the second, " The King is 
the strongest " ; the third, '• Women are strongest ; but 
above all things Truth beareth away the victory." The 
King received the writings, and in full court summoned 
the authors to support their statements. Very philosophical 
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views were propounded, but the advocate of women soon 
demolished the arguments of his predecessors. What he 
said I must leave you to read for yourselves ; but it is all 
in these two lines of Shakspeare : — 

" They are ihe books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world." 

(Love's Labour Lost, Act IV., Sc. III.) 
The beneficial character of woman's influence in the arts has 
been questioned, particularly by Mr. Alfred Austin, in his 
" Poetry of the Period," instancing the drama, painting, and 
poetry. This I cannot discuss now, but will only mention 
that he calls the poetry of the day distinctly feminine in 
spirit. As mother, wife, and sister, we have simply to recall 
to mind the mother of St. Augustine, the wife of Flaxman, 
the sculptor, and Caroline Herschel, sister to the great 
astronomer, as further evidence of devotion and help in the 
great work of the world. Schopenhauer, though he denied 
the possibility of genius in women, " because they are so 
subjective," considered that the intellectual qualities were 
inherited from the mother. The social position of woman 
has had much to do hoth with her influence and power of 
work. As Madame Raymond Hitter remarks, "It was not 
until the end of the fourteenth century that women began to 
be anything more than the toys of the higher, the beasts of 
burden among the lower classes." Even now her position 
is not all that might be desired ; but in America and England 
the sex may fairly be said to have attained complete emanci- 
pation. The " Married Women's Property Act," recently 
come into force, will have great influence on social and 
domestic life here ; while in America freedom extends so far 
as to allow women to celebrate marriages, and even to fix 
their own age 1 It is true we find Miss Helen Biackbum, at 
the Social Science Congress held at Nottingham, in 

Sfptcrr.htf last. re r.ten^nj; the pnvilicjn of woman 

was higher in England under the feudal form of society 
than under the more democratic conditions of modern 
tunes, and suggesting equality at the polling booth as thfi 
remedy. But, barring that— and it will perhaps not be long 
in coming we find the two foremost countries in the- world 
have given woman perfect freedom, and if she has not pro- 
duced a great composer under former conditions, she cannot 
fail to do so now if it lies within the possibilities of her sex. 

In considering woman as a musician, we naturally divide 
our subject into the departments of executive and creative 
art. We will now take a brief glance at the former, in which, 
at any rate, there is no question as to woman's position. 
There is every reason to believe that from the very earliest 
times women took part in musical performances. The British 
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Museum contains Egyptian paintings in which women are 
depicted playing upon both stringed and wind instruments ; 
and among the Greeks female flute players were not unknown, 
the beautiful Lamia having had a temple erected in her 
honour and her statue placed therein. In the public worship 
of the Israelites, women participated, at least, in the singing 
of the Psalms, and the names of Miriam and Deborah are 
sufficient to recall other musical celebrations. As I do not 
propose a history of music, I will at once pass on to the 
heroines of the lyric stage. What a roll of illustrious names 
occur from the times of Katharine Tofts, Anastasia Robinson, 
and Margarita de l'Epine, to those of Pasta, Catherine 
Stephens, Schroeder-Devricnt, Clara Novcllo, jenny Lind, 
and Tietjens; and continued by a Patti, Nilsson, Materna, 
and Sembrich ; but it is almost an impertinence here to 
enumerate the "Queens of Song." The achievements of 
woman form some of the brightest pages in the history of 
the musical drama. Here I am tempted to digress and ask 
how it is that so few great singers have distinguished them- 
selves as composers? Of course, I refer to men also. Is it 
that the work is so exhausting to the emotions ; the time 
too much occupied with rehearsals, travelling, &c. ? Popular 
singers cannot enjoy the seclusion and quiet so necessary to 
the creative artist. Still we find Caradori Allan, Elizabeth Bil- 
lington, Laurc Cinthic Damoreau.Malibran, and Adelina Patti 
have made attempts in that direction, while Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia has attained eminence as a composer, and Madame 
Sembrich is distinguished both as pianist and violinist. 

Those dubbed by Von Bulow "petticoat pianists" can hold 
their own. If we boast a Rubinstein and a Liszt, women 
can put against them a Sophie Menter ; while the more 
classical school is represented by Clara Schumann, Marie 
Pleyel, Lucy Anderson, and Arabella Goddard. In fact, 
the list of celebrated pianists equals that of great singers. 
Organists will have to look to their laurels, for besides those 
veterans the sisters Mounsey, we have a vigorous school of 
players coming into notice, of which one of the most promis- 
ing pupils appears to be Miss Theresa Beney. Madame 
Lucie Palico has already laid hands — I should rather say 
feet — upon the pedalier- piano, and we read of Mdlle. Marie 
Dcschrmips giving an organ recital in Paris of her own 
compositions exclusively. Other well-known players it is 
unnecessary to name. 

Much has been said recently of orchestral playing as an 
employment for women as though it were quite a new idea. 
I have already referred to Egyptian and Greek players, and 
will only remind you that Dr. Burney's "Music in France 
and Italy" contains some interesting notices of the music 
schools; among others, that of the mendicanti at Venice, 
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where lie heard an orcheetra of girls, even to the horns and 
double-basses. But if only a revival of former usage the 
idea is good. It is said that from Vienna to Constantinople 
the ladies' urchestra 11 .1 recognised institution; then there 
is the "Dundee Ladies' Orchestra," and I have heard of 
several string bauds at least 111 London, to sav nothing of 
Miss Liia Clay's undertaking. Solo performers on what 

with lor the: first tinir. A M adamigella Mayer 101 Meyer . 
in iHiH. surprised the public of Bologna by her admirable 
performance on the flute, and we rind her at Vienna in 1831. 
where it is said she has but iew nv»K putting sex out of 
the question. Then we have Kamlmir Schleicher, better 
knowu as Madame Krthmei.a celebrated performer on the 
clarinet. In a notice of her pl.-.ying a concerto at Munich 
in 1823, the writer says: •• Out modern belles are determir.eii 
not to be excluded from exercising any department of art; 
all we now want is a female virtuoso on the bassoon and 
trombone, we believe the list will then be complete." This 
was meant, doubtless, to be sarcastic. The followers of 
these performers are to be commended. At present I can 
only mention Maria Bianchini as a flautist, and Miss 
Frances Thomas, clarinetist. We find a daughter of Samuel 
Biihmer, Esther Helena (born 1714), trained as a violon- 
cellist. A French violoncellist, Lise Christiani (born at Paris 
in 1824), made a reputation in Germany, Denmark, and 
Russia, dyiiiH in Siberia in 1R53. Even the viola da Gamba 
had its virtuosa in the person of Dorothea von Reid, early 
in the eighteenth century. But of all instruments, next to 
the pianoforte, the violin held and holds the first place in 
favour. We may trace an unbroken line of performers at 
least from the days of Madame Syrmen, the pupil of Tartini, 
who was born in 173s, and who appeared in England in 1774 
with great success. Previously to that, however, the little 
child Schmeling (afterwards to be celebrated as the singer 
Mara) was brought over here, but after playing a few times 
was persuaded to give up her instrument by the advice of 
the English ladies who disliked a "female fiddler," as a 
writer put it, adding " we cannot help regarding the 
exclusion of females from the violin as a prejudice, and 
nothing but a prejudice." This "prejudice" has much to 
answer for 1 Another prima donna and violinist was Signora 
Luigia Gerbini, who made her debut at the King's Theatre, 

tanuary 25, 1803, and played a concerto for violin at the 
enefit concert of the violinist Ignazio Raimondo, June 2, 
1803; and as on that occasion the first performance in 
England of a Symphony by Heethoven (presumably the one 
in C) took place (so it is said), the date ought to be ever 
memorable with us. Then there was the celebrated Para- 
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vicini (born at Turin in 1769I, and whose musical tours were 
continued until after her sixtieth year. The critics were 
loud in their praise of her performance, but objected to the 
instrument as " not suited to a female, a fact universally 
admitted, and which no skill or address can get over." 
When will these gentlemen remember that finality in art 
matters does not depend on their dicta ? Mention need only 
be made of the sisters Milanollo, whose name has just been 
revived by two other sisters, nieces of the former. At the 
present day, notwithstanding difficulties said to be insur- 
mountable, the violin has votaries among the fair sex too 
numerous to name, and the lustre of the past bids fair 
to be outshone in the future. For the spread of its culti- 
vation in this country we owe much to the efforts of Miss 
Bertha Brousil. With Madame Norman Neruda in the full 
meridian of her powers, we may associate such rising stars 
as Marie Schumann, Emily Shinner, Lucy Riley, and the 
juvenile Teresina Tua, as likely to uphold the position 
women have won as performers on this king of the orchestra. 
A writer lias pointed out the general ami ( harming likeness 
that there is between the form of a violin and that of a 
beautiful woman. 1 think in all branches of executive art — 
singing, perhaps, excepted — we may note the same advance, 
comparing farmer with present times, as f have mentioned 
has been claimed for woman in the field of literature. 

Now 1 come to the most difficult part of my subject : the 
consideration of woman's position as a composer; a task I 
would fain have delegated to some one else; but which, 
having undertaken, 1 must carry through to the best of my 
ability. Before, however, entering upon its polemical aspect, 
I will appeal to accomplished facts. And here I would 
remark upon the general ignorance (if I may so term it), or 
the want of research, on the part of those who have paid 
any attention to the matter. Even Madame Ritter, the only 
one to my knowledge who has written at length on woman as a 
composer, can only muster eleven names to support her case. 
Other writers are content to name two or three composers 
and then generalise upon such insufficient data. Dr. Grove's 
Dictionary, so far as it has proceeded, betrays a want of 
gallantry, including only just over thirty names. Now 
my list, by no means complete, numbers hundreds instead 
of tens, and extends from the twelfth century, if we 
may include the Countess Beatrixe de Die, wife of Count 
Guillcm de Potou, a troubadour, and as such supposed to 
compose her own melodies. Perhaps we might go further 
back and include Sappho, who is said to have invented the 
Mixolydian mode. But, omitting these, I will date from 
Maddalena Casulana, born at Brescia in 154.0, a composer 
of madrigals for four voices, and during that and the follow - 
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ing three centuries we shall find a long array of names in 
every rank of society from the peasant to the empress — I 
may remark, in passing, that the present Empress of 
Germany is a musician, and has composed an overture and 
music to the ballet " The Masquerade," and several marches, 
one of which is published. Indeed, the number of titled 
composers forms a large proportion of the whole, and their 
works seem to have possessed real merit— unless their critics 
were courtiers. This would seem to prove that these exalted 
personages had more liberty to follow their own inclinations 
than was the case with their humbler sisters. Not more 
varied, however, is the social position of the composers than 
the work they have undertaken. They have essayed the 
oratorio, mass, cantata, and motet, the opera (some, like 
Wagner, writing their own " books "), operetta, and ballet, 
the symphony, overture, and concerto ; every species of 
chamber music — vocal, from the madrigal and glee to the 
ballad and chanson—instrumental, from the quartet and 
sonata to the romance. Nor have they neglected the 
" King of instruments," the organ. Not a path, so far as I 
can see, have they left untrodden. My list of names I 
propose as an appendix to this paper, so that now I will not 
inflict it upon you. I may state that our country-women, real 
and adopted, are well represented, and those I venture to 
name by no means unworthy of the respect of all art-lovers. 
Mrs. Mounsey- Bartholomew, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss 
Augusta Holmes, Miss Kate Loder, Miss C. A. Macirone, 
Mrs. Marsh (better known as Virginia Gabriel), Mrs. 
Meadows- White (whose last work you have just had an 
opportunity of hearing), Miss Elizabeth Mounsey, Miss 
Elizabeth Philp, Miss Elizabeth Stirling, Miss Alma 
Sanders, and though last, not least, Miss Agnes Zim- 
mermann. All have produced works that deserve respect- 
ful attention, and more, command our admiration. Another 
name occurs as composer of a new work well spoken of, 
Miss Holland. To these I add the names of Fanny Hensel 
and Clara Schumann. Now if you ask me if among the 
hundreds on my list — and I forbear to mention their operas, 
oratorios, and so forth, for I am ashamed to say I know 
next to nothing of them (I cannot but feel that concert- 
givers have shown a great want of respect to women by not 
more frequently producing their works] — if, I say, you ask 
me whether 1 find a female Bach, Handel, Beethoven, or 
Mozart among them, truth, which as we have seen is the 
only thing stronger than woman, compels me to answer, No ! 
Has woman produced one truly great work ? My ignorance 
prevents my saying no ; but, had she done so, the question, 
which I do not put for the first time, were needless. Into 
the causes of this it is now our business to enquire. 
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Schopenhauer, as I have said, denies to woman the 
possibility of genius. An authority we should hardly care 
to place on the same level, Dr. Von Billow, is equally 
emphatic with regard to musical genius in particular. It 
is evident that the question cannot be settled by an appeal 
to either of these. No one else, I think, denies woman the 
possession of those qualities that music is most likely to 
inspire. The only literature on the subject is Madame 
Raymond Ritter's pamphlet, Woman as a Musician " ; 
but there are occasional comments to be found in books 
(Schumann says some pretty things in his reviews) and 
articles in periodical literature. The late Henry F. Chorley, 
in " Music and Manners in France and Germany," has some 
remarks on French female composers, mentioning Mesdames 
Montgeroult, Bigot, Farrcnc, Lagueire, Gail, and Loisa 
Puget. He witnessed the production of Mdlle. Bcrtin's 
Esmeralda— an interesting title, by the way, at the present 
moment. I cannot give you his account. He calls the 
music "colourless and pretending," and says the opera 
" was received with such coldness as amounted to a pro- 
hibition of its further performance, in spite of my neighbours 
the claqueurs; the brilliant, animated, motley audience 
poured out of the wide avenues, to judge from their 
vivacious and impatient criticisms, of good Owen Feltham's 
mind, when he declared, 

1 1 am confirmed in my belief- 
No woman hath a soul,' 
at least as far as musical composition is concerned." I do 
not ask you to accept that as being anything more than 
an individual opinion of a single work. Some years ago 
{1877) Friedrich Niecks contributed to the Musical Record 
a series of papers on Schubert, and in one comments on 
the feminine aspect of Schubert's genius compared with 
that of Beethoven, as suggested by Schumann. From this 
he digresses into the question of woman's non-success as 
a composer, but fails to find a satisfactory reason for it. 
A correspondent, later on, takes up the theme, and gives 
as reasons for this want of success woman's vacillating, 
undecided spirit, and absence of the perseverance necessary 
for a composer. The writer acknowledges woman's power 
if she " aspire humbly, but earnestly, to a higher form of 
art " ; but it will then only he a woman's work, easily dis> 
tinguishable from man's ; further, he accepts the established 
axiom that " a woman can never be a great composer " ; 
thinks no female Beethoven can ever appear, for this, if 
nothing else, that no woman has the physical strength, with- 
out which such a genius could not exist. I could give you 
much more in the same strain from others, but I forbear. 
Madame Ritter's brochure is mainly historical, and, as regards 
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woman as a composer, somewhat apologetic in tone. She 
exclaims, " There is surely a feminine side of composition, 
as of every other art." Perhaps composers think this 
sufficiently met hy the adoption of a feminine saint as the 
patroness of music. Madame Ritter gives an appalling list 
of acquirements before woman can achieve success as a 
composer ; and, as an alternative, suggests that woman 
should lie the genuine, unpretending amateur, the assistant 
and hefriender of artists. But I don't think the latter 
scheme would work. The artist is now a free man, and 
the days of patronage over— at least, I hope so. Even 
Wagner, with his munificent monarch, wasn't quite happy, 
and we've no wish to return to the state of things in the 
days of Haydn and Mozart. Woman, the "ministering 
angel," will inspire man without troubling herself to become 

The work performed in London last Monday has given 
rise to much comment, and re-started the subject of woman's 
musical genius. Should I have the honour of including the 
composer of " The Passions " among my hearers, I hope she 
will pardon me making use of some of the remarks to which 
her work has given rise. The changes are rung on the old 
cry, that woman has not produced a great composer ; the 
why or wherefore docs not appear to be any nearer a solution. 
The work in question I have not looked at, because I wish to 
maintain a position of neutrality ; but from the general opinion 
it must come very near to greatness. One writer affirms 
it to be 11 simply a striking reproduction of masculine art," 
lliuI asserts that "for distinctively feminine music of a high 
order we have still to wait." The Musical Times of October 
last contains an excellent article dwelling on this feminine 
aspect of music, and at the same time dealing with Madame 
Ritter's essay. It is argued that woman in music does not 
originate, she only interprets or reproduces ; and the belief 
is expressed that woman has " failed as a creative musician 
because she has approached composition from the masculine 
side." M. Scudo's essay on Teresa Milanollo is quoted, 
where he maintains that artists ought to carry into the art 
they profess the distinctive qualities of their sex, stigmatising 
as a monster a woman who forgets them. The article has 
one sentence with which I entirely agree, excepting only the 
last five words — " What we regard as both necessary and 
desirable is the emancipation of woman within her own 
musical domain." Have we quite ascertained what that 
domain is ? As pendant to the article mentioned, I quote 
a woman's ideas on the subject in a letter to the Musical 
World (October 14, 1882). This writer gives as the first 
reason why so few women devote themselves to composition, 
a very weighty one — matrimony. Now in that partnership 
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where both give up individual liberty, the greatest sacrifice 
in that respect falls to the woman. Suppose the husband 
to be endowed with a musical wife, he would be far better 
pleased on returning home to find his dinner ready than to 
be asked, instead of dining, to listen to the most charming 
composition which might have monopolised that wife's atten- 
tion all day. The second reason advanced is that woman's 
lesser strength of body would hardly endure the strain of 
brain and nerve work necessary to excel in composition ; 
and lastly, her lack of fighting power would be against her. 
It is not necessary to refer to journals criticising without 
raising this question. Now I have given opinions up to the 
latest date because I wish to present the whole case to your 
notice. I feel it would not be difficult to " destroy, smash, 
and pulverise"' some of the arguments advanced. As coming 
much nearer my own views, I must refer to one more critique. 
It concerns the same composer, but another work. " The 
Song of the Little Baltung" (Charles Kingsley) was produced 
in March last, I believe, and the Echo (I quote from reprint 
in the Musical World, March 24, 1883) concludes a notice in 
these words : " The composer proves that talent is of neither 
sex, and genius only demands opportunities for expression 
to rise superior to conventional trammels, traditionary forms, 
or the limitations of custom and prejudice." I come at last 
to my own opinion, formed after long study of the subject, 
expressed without fear or favour, and with no intention to 
offend should my remarks deal hardly with some precon- 
ceived ideas. I grant, without reserve, that woman has not 
yet produced a great composer ; I do not accept the axiom 
that she never can do so. Unless such a thing can be 
mathematically demonstrated it must not dogmatically be 
laid down as final : there is no such thing as finality in art. 
1 accept the proposition that musicians, like poets, are born, 
not made; but this I would carry into everything. Our 
faculties and tendencies we inherit ; we can educate capacities 
that exist, train and develop them, but we cannot create 
them. On the other hand, we can strangle them in their 
birth, or prevent them ever coming to maturity or full fruition. 
I believe, further, that the human race is in a state of evolu- 
tion, and though not now in its infancy, has not yet passed 
the period of youth ; that man has by no means reached the 
full development of his nature, and that woman (through 
oppression, neglect, or other causes) is still further from 
reaching hers. Therefore, judging of her work, the wonder 
is, not that she has not done more, but that she has accom- 
plished anything at all ; only to-day is she entering upon an 
open path with freedom of action to work as she may. Under 
these circumstances, I venture to affirm that no one has a 
right to pronounce final judgment, or assume that woman 
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cannot attain greater heights than she has yet reached. 
Speaking of that wonderful alembic, the stomach, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson says, " not half its functions are as yet discovered." 
(D.M.L. 347.) What a confession for science in this nine- 
teenth century! And yet we believe we have accurately 
guaged the capabilities of those infinitely more subtile organs, 
woman's heart and brain 1 We seem to know more of the 
constitution of the stars than of those nearer "heavenly 
bodies," the sweetness and light of our homes. Think of 
Hamlet — "Will you play upon this pipe?" I believe the 
chief hindrances to woman's progress as a composer to have 
heen defective education, the former position of music itself, 
and also of the musician. In other words, woman has not 
become great in this art, because she has had no fair chance 
hitherto. Of education I have now left myself no time to speak, 
but understanding it as educing or drawing out the powers of 
the mind, rather than cramming it with an ill-assorted mass 
of facts, you will readily follow out my argument. Prejudice, 
[he :Vm of oll'u[i;Lii!^ gainst social propriety — the influence 
of Mrs. Grundy, in fact — have done more to prevent the 
development of woman's powers than anything man has 
done to help them forward. 

Man himself has not very long been free, is by no means 
fret yet in many countries ; and the case has been still worse 
with the artist. I cannot now enter into musical history, 
but I would ask how long has art been free ? Who broke 
the chains of fashion and prejudice? Those men who have 
soared the highest, Handel and Beethoven, You know how 
they did it. Here is another suggestive thought : Dr. Grove 
in his " Dictionary of Music and Musicians" fixes the limit 
of the history at 1450 a.d. as the most remote to which 
the rise of modern music can be carried back. Well may 
we call music the youngest of the arts 1 What civilisations 
have risen, llmnisheil, anil fallen since man has been on the 
earth, each, doubtless, with its own musical system; yet all 
that is now thought worthy of record has been accomplished 
during the last 400 years, and the greatest of that within 
the last 200 years. I have spoken of woman's advance in 
intellectual power as being proportionate to her educational 
advantages ; now if man, with no oppressive force but his 
own, has only just, as it were, taken his eagle flight, it ought 
really to be considered that woman, enslaved, or kept in 
the background for so many centuries, has advanced with 
greater rapidity in the short time during which she has had 
what must be termed only comparative liberty. 

We boast our Bach, Handel, Beethoven, and Mozart as 
though they were purely our own. Did woman have no 
share in their production ? What did they owe to their 
mothers, or what do we owe to them ? Great would have 
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been the world's loss had any of those lives been cut short 
owing to maternal carelessness. Besides, how many such 
giants can men claim ? We have only one Beethoven, one 
Mozart, and — may I add?— one Wagner. 

just a word on the "feminine" in music. The Muses 
were feminine. Wagner declares music to be a woman, and 
his description of the relation of the musician to the poet 
is curiously like what I quoted of woman's heart by the 
Countess Hahn-Hahn — pure self-sacrifice in love. Women 
have received much advice to cultivate art from the feminine 
sland-point. What is feminine ? Is working at the forge, 
driving barge horses, ruling a great empire ? All these we 
allow women to do in this country. If a woman has what 
we call a masculine mind, is it not, she being a woman, 
really feminine ? To my thinking, these distinctions are some- 
what arbitrary, and based upon the assumption of man's 
superiority. We rejoice in Milton's line on Adam— 

" His fair large front and eye sublime declared 

but since then we have been ruled by women, and women, 
as I have pointed out, have shown such powers of endur- 
ance, strength of purpose, and loftiness of mind, that fully 
equal the exhibition of such qualities by man. 

1 prefer Schopenhauer's definition of genius — pure 
objectivity, "cognisance," he says, "freed from will, is the 
necessary condition, ay, the essence of all esthetic compre- 
hension." " The degrees of this separation mark great 
individual differences between men. Cognisance is the 
purer and consequently the more objective and correct the 
more it has freed itself from the will, as the fruit is best that 
has no taste of the soil on which it has grown." " With a 
composer, more than with another artist, the man is separate 
and different from the artist." So in listening to music, if 
wc are absorbed in contemplation we lose both our own 
individuality and that of the composer, and the triumph of 
genius is greatest ; if the individual intrudes, the composer 
is more or less subjective, and stands on a lower level. The 
"feminine" in art, whether the work of man or woman, 
is a subjective form - the giants are objective, and their spell 
wraps the soul in ecstasy, or for the time being cause;; Mt.-lf- 
annihilation. The objective then, rather than the feminine, 
should be the goal for women and men alike, and sex in art 
a thing no longer to be conceived. 

In conclusion, a word on the present and future prospects 
of woman. Education, so long neglected, and, according 
to Mr. Mundella, nowhere so much as in Germany 
(which is a matter of surprise to us), is advancing with 
rapid strides; and, so far as examinations afford proof, 
women bid fair to surpass men in intellectual pursuits, 
x 2 
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while, as humanitarians they are admittedly in advance. 
There seems a spirit of aggression abroad, and we have 
women writers on music, biographers, and translators ; women 
editors, lecturers, critics, librettists, and even conductors. 
We find Otto Gumprecht, of Berlin, uttering a protest 
against the candidature en masse of the fair sex for virtuoso- 
ships, which he describes as a morbid symptom of the age. 
Germany has admitted a woman as " Royal Professor" at 
the School of Music, Dresden; Augusta Holmes was very 
nearly winning the Prix de Rome, at Paris a year or two 
back, and our own Mendelssohn Scholarship has at last 
been snatched from the sterner sex. We find women, in 
England and Germany, winning prizes in competition both 
for literary and musical composition — not that I attach 
much value to such proceedings — while the prodigies 
continually appearing before the public are about three to 
one in favour of "little women." Women are to be admitted 
to the Cambridge examinations for Musical Degrees on the 
same conditions as men. What the Royal College of Music 
will do for them it is too early to determine ; what the 
Royal Accademy has done, we all know — certainly we had 
few Englishwomen composers before its establishment. The 
sexes are now equal in this country before the law. Need 
we fear for the future ? Sheridan's words are still true : 
" Women govern us; therefore, let us render them perfect ; the 
more they are enlightened, so much the more shall we be." 
And as Ebenezer Elliott sings of woman — 

" Still as man in wisdom giowa 

He honours her the more?' 
For my part, I cannot help comparing the new phase of 
German art, the growth of which Schumann watched with 
such care and hope, and what appears to be the future of 
woman as a composer, and must quote one of his expres- 
sions: "A rosy light is dawning in the sky; whence it 
cometh I know not ; but in any case, O youth, make for 
the light." 1 substitute woman for youth, and couple it 
with one more extract from Elliott — 

" For woman's best is unbegun, 

Her advent yet to come." 



DISCUSSION. 
The Chairman — Ladies and Gentlemen, before I ask you 
to give a vote of thanks to our worthy lecturer, I should just 
like to say a few words, and I also hope that several gentle- 
men present will take up the cudgels for the ladies. I 
tell you candidly, I was delighted with one expression from 
Mr. Stratton, that he looks upon them as tne heavenly bodies 
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in our families. When I go home I shall decidedly look out 
for the heavenly body in my own family. I shall certainly 
read the paper very attentively when we have it in our 
volume, because I think it will become a rival to Grove's 
Dictionary of Musicians. Our friend here certainly went 
down among the dead men ; we had numbers of them — a 
long list of names. As regards women, what a vast subject I 
what a charming subject I if we look at Adam, the first man, 
and conceive what a very uncomfortable individual he must 
have been before he had a wife. Providence has given woman 
to man ; for what reason ? to be the consolation of his life. 
Of course to every general rule there are exceptions, but 
speaking generally that is so. I have seen women in the 
fields just as the lecturer has seen them ; I have seen them 
on the Continent doing many things which we are not in the 
habit of seeing in this country, I remember when I was 
quite a lad, my idea of woman was that she was to smile 
always on her husband when he returned home, and play 
with the babies. Now look and see what advance they 
have made, I hope they are always going to smile on their 
husbands, and that they will also continue to play with their 
babies, but see what they have done, and what they are 
doing. I will leave the gentlemen here to discuss the 
broad question of composition, how far they have attained, 
but let me speak of the individual pleasure I have received 
from the works of Mrs, Bartholomew, from the works of 
Miss Prescott, and Mrs. Meadows -White. I was present 
the other evening when a cantata by the latter lady gave 
immense pleasure to all those who were capable of receiving 
pleasure. In the present generation ladies are learning the 
violin, and I am very glad of it, in the first place by doing so 
it will do away with the old adage "twenty-four fiddlers all 
in a row"; because I am sure we shall have many more. 
The violin is a very graceful instrument, and I hope the 
ladies will adopt it. I will not trespass more on your time 
now, but I hope some one here will take up the scientific 
part of the subject, and after that I will ask you to give an 
unanimous vote of thanks to the lecturer. 1 am reminded 
by my friend Mr. Higgs of an omission, that I have not 
invited the ladies to speak on the subject, but I hope those 
present will stand up and say something for their sisterhood. 

Mr. Ferdinand Praeger. — It is a subject which has 
engaged my attention from a very early period, but I have 
arrived at a conclusion different to the lecturer's, and after 
such a very able speech from him I should not like to say 
anything which might have the effect of a wet blanket on 
the rosy hopes he has raised. I have had a great deal of 
experience in the matter, having had a number of scores 
by women sent me, which I have waded through with at ten- 
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tion to find out whether woman was capable of composing 
work such as would spring from a man's innermost soul. I 
speak only of compositions which carry one's innermost 
feelings ; not those learnt at academies or colleges where 
young ladies are taught to do only what men have done, how 
to write for this or for that particular instrument, and then 
take a score and write something very similar to what has 
been already done. J may quote a very great authority, 
Goethe, who says that " the very best thing a woman ever 
did can only be compared to the second-rate performance of 
d man " ; and I firmly believe in this. There is no one 
who has a greater devotion to the female sex, or a greater 
appreciation of their wonderful powers, than I have ; but 
their gift is not in invention. Woman is gifted beyond man 
with a genius— I say genius advisedly— that we cannot 
understand — her marvellous power of instinct, and in this we 
are inferior to her. She knows ; but why does she know ? 
She cannot tell, but she does know. In every-day life you 
will find a clever man with a wife who is not by any means 
clever, yet she will tell him " If you do this, such and such 
will be the upshot I " " But why, my darling ? " "I cannot 
tell you why; but I am sure of it." Can any one deny 
that is not a common case ? It is a genius of which men 
are totally incapable. Men can give reason, they give 
details, they go step by step to prove that such and such a 
thing must occur, but woman has direct genius, she has 
instinct, and does a thing because she feels. Ask her for 
reasons and she will refuse them because she cannot give 
them. I must say, moreover, and I require a certain amount 
of courage to say it, that you will never do any good in 
point of reasoning, if you reason with her ever so long ; it 
will be no good; she cannot follow it. A woman is a woman, 
and a man is a man. They are necessary to each other, 
because each is the complement of the other. The whole 
question of the rights of woman— and this is part and parcel 
of it — lies entirely in a different direction. The subject is 
one which has engaged my attention for years, and I am 
preparing a work on it, from which I will not now quote. 
There is no doubt that woman has never had her rights, 
because men have made laws for her and considered her 
inferior. At certain periods in the history of the world — as, 
for instance, in the time of the knights — women were idolised 
and made angels of, whilst at other periods they were made 
slaves. There is a movement now in the direction of the 
emancipation of women which 1 will not touch upon, and 
from it might lie supposed women were rising, but I should 
say they were falling. But when the question of woman's 
position is decided we shall then see a great many changes. 
Whatever woman gains from man is acquired by her 
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marvellous instinct rather than reason. But there is not 
the slightest doubt that woman must have rights given her 
before she can develop herself. Whether she can afterwards 
develop herself as a creating artist is another question. I am 
alluding to composition. It is just in that where I think 
woman's brain is not capable. She has not the reasoning 
power, nor has she the intensity. With the cleverest women 
—and I have known a great many clever women intimately, 
some of those who have been named to-night — their genius 
was all instinct. There was that great artist, Madame 
Schroder Devricnt, one would have said that she was the 
beau- ideal of reasoning power ; she did everything in a 
marvellous way, but, after all, I know her powers were 
merely those of instinct. Woman is different from man. 
We are all their slaves. They reign over us just by that 
instinct, but that very instinct lacks the reasoning power 
to go step by step, which is one of the most important items 
in composition. It is that which has not been even fully 
developed in man. As our lecturer has said, we are still in 
our childhood, not only in music, but in many other things. 
Look at the situation, at the purpose of our existence in 
this world, we must see that we are but at the threshold 
of emancipating ourselves. I must also say that I object to 
the interpretation of Schopenhauer, who has been always 
a special favourite of mine. I was induced to study him on 
account of my friend Richard Wagner. The arts and the 
uses of the brain are not, as the lecturer makes him say, 
useless : they are the difference between human beings and 
animals. We are, to all intents and purposes, animals ; 
inferior in most things, because the animal has that 
wonderful instinct which leads him to do what he should 
do and no more ; while man, with his wonderful reasoning, 
his divine spark, always exceeds, and has to suffer in conse- 
quence. The only thing in which he rises above the animal 
is in the brain. The brain is the highest attribute of man. 
Out of that he has created for himself all the different arts, 
sculpture, architecture, painting, music, and poetry. Poetry 
is generally admitted to be the first of all ; but I should begin 
with music, and add, with Schopenhauer, that it is the 
greatest, because it raises man above himself. I speak only 
of the music of those composers who have something new to 
say, or who say the old in a manner so different that it repro- 
duces the composer's individuality. There is no such thing 
as inventing something; it is only a new form, and that is a 
great and important principle. Man's individuality, filtering 
an idea through his own mind so that it leads him as no 
one else is led, his originality, is one great feature in art. 
This I think belongs strictly to man and not to woman. If 
woman can prove at a later date that she possesses this 
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gift I should be delighted to know it, even if I came into 
this world again only to discover this to be the case. But I 
repeat that I firmly believe woman is incapable of great 
composition. They compose songs, small things which are 
very admirable in art, but not a great work. They are very 
much like the French ; they are greatest in small things. 
That is by no means a reproach to them — for they are 
women, not men. 

The Chairman. — Mr. Meadows-White, you have the 
privilege of being married to a very clever woman, and, as 
you are also a very clever man, I hope you will say some- 
Mr. Meadows -White. — I think the Chairman has given 
the very best reason why I should be silent, because if I am 
married to a very clever woman my position must be one of 
inferiority at home, a position I should find it difficult to 
escape from when I came abroad. But I confess that on 
this particular subject I have not very much to say. My 
conviction is this, that excellence in music as in other things 
is reached by the same methods for women as for men. I 
cannot help thinking that one reason why women have not 
such success in composition as men have is partly owing to 
this, that composition has not been made so much a study 
by them as by men. Another reason may be that the 
general education of women has not been the same as that 
of men. I must confess my adherence to a certain extent lo 
Mr. Praeger, although I do not go as tar as he does, that 
certainly at present not only in music, but in other things 
also, whether it be from difference in education, or from 
difference in physique, women have not reached that point, 
and perhaps it may be that at present they cannot reach 
that point of general excellence in certain pursuits which 
men have reached. For my part, I think it is very much 
owing to this, that their education has been conducted on 
different lines, and in different ways. We find, however, 
this reasoning power which has been spoken of very strongly 
developed, this power of concentration, of pursuing ideas 
with great directness, existing in exceptional women, cer- 
tainly. 1 will take the instance of George Eliot, whose 
writings are not only those of a great novelist, but show 
that she was able to penetrate to a considerable extent into 
the regions of philosophy and abstract thought ; and the 
instance of Mrs. Browning also shows that the female mind 
is capable of great things in that direction. But there is no 
doubt that where there is one woman who from circumstances 
has been able to cultivate such studies, there have been 
thousands and millions of men whose education has gone 
as far as their capacity allowed them, and naturally enough 
by the law of averages— though I do not say this accounts 
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for it entirely — you would expect to find the number of very 

men. Five or six great composers have been named — 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and two or three other great 
names to whom we all turn at once — but, consider how many 
generations, how many centuries have passed before these 
few names which are in the category of great composers 
have arisen ? No doubt if you search and read lists you find 
a great number of men who have composed, but when you 
look back over the past these men stand up four, five, or six 
at the most. Now to produce those five or six names look at 
the host o£ persons who have put pen to ruled paper, and have 
produced works more or less of merit in their time. If you 
refer to Grove's Dictionary, or to old music, you find a great 
many wrote music, but yet how few eminent names are 
taken to represent the great masters of music in the past. If 
you compare the immense number of the composers who 
have composed at all in the past you will find that the 
proportion of women to men is as one to 100,000, I am quite 
sure ; therefore, under the ordinary law of averages you 
would not expect that in these few names representing the 
great musicians of the past we should find a woman's name. 
See for a moment the culture of the violin. No doubt there 
have been female violinists from time to time, but they have 
been exceptional. I have not the slightest doubt, now that 
the violin is being cultivated by women as an ordinary 
instrument, that we shall find the proportion of great women 
violinists will rise, and that it will soon not be considered 
an exceptional thing to find a woman in the first rank, but as 
it is with the piano we shall find an equal number of women 
pressing forward into the front ranks with the men. Perhaps 
they may have a different style, as the instrument requires 
physical qualities ; their style may be somewhat different, 
but that there will be great violinists and that there will be 
an equal number of violinists in the future from both sexes I 
believe will be true. Mrs. Meadows-White has been kindly 
alluded to in the paper, but I am perfectly certain of this — 
and I desire to say so, for I know there are other ladies here 
equally distinguished in musical composition — I am sure she 
would be the last person to say that she has advanced very 
far on the road towards that eminence which Handel or 
Mozart or any of the great masters attained. She has only 
moved up to a certain point by the opportunities afforded her, 
and I am sure she has moved in the same direction by the 
same means as any other person, man or woman, who gets 
forward has done, that is to say, taking pains in the cultiva- 
tion of those gifts which she has. A letter has been alluded 
to which I to some extent agree with. There is no doubt a 
woman when she is married has other duties which may 
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prevent her from occupying all her time in musical com- 
position. Still, I may say it does not follow that, because a 
woman is married, she ceases to have any encouragement 
to go on in that path in which she has been successful. It 
must be conceded that as at present a woman's education is 
different — as a general rule there is a difference of physique, 
and I dare say of brain power in the average woman ; but 
I do not despair certainly of seeing a nearer approach of 
feminine to masculine excellence than at present in the 
future. When musical composition is cultivated by women 
to the extent it will be, and further opportunities are afforded, 
I am convinced that the approach to eminence by women in 
music will become far above what it has been in the past. 
Because it is only occasionally a woman has produced such 
works as have been alluded to, she is looked upon rather as 
a rata avis, and it is thought to be an astonishing thing that 
these approaches within measurable distance of man's work 
are perhaps considered worthy to be played, but I am sure the 
means by which that success has been attained are not so 
exceptional but that a level may be reached in the future from 
which new departures may be made, and from which greater 
eminence may be attained. Although perhaps it may be con- 
ceded that man will naturally be in the majority of instances 
ahead in the race, I am perfectly certain thai in the future that 
gap which now separates the best men musicians from the best 
female musicians will be bridged over to a very considerable 
extent, and that it will not be in future so marked. In 
executive musicianship that difference is not so apparent 
in the case of those instruments cultivated alike by women 
and men, and I believe it will be the same with composition. 
With reference to another topic, mentioned in the letter 
referred to, I may add from experience that there is nothing 
inconsistent with the little eminence my wife has attained in 
music with the good management of domestic affairs. 

Mr. Southgate — I fear C can add very little to a solution 
of the question why it is that woman has not shone as a 
creator of music. I think Mr. White has really hit the 
mark. We have not so many great composers amongst the 
male sex — the number he puts at about six, if we were to 
enlarge it to ten that would be as high a number as we could 
adopt, and then I think those who have followed in their 
wake have really been copyists of them, rather than creators 
of something fresh. Geniuses have to be born, not made; 
no skill will make them, and Providence may yet make a 
woman a genius as a composer ; as it is, the male sex cannot 
boast of having a very large number of them. 

The Chairman — I beg now to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Stratton, I must say I intend when I go home to examine 
an old fiddle that I have there, because the form of woman 
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has been described as resembling a fiddle. I think it must 
be a fiddle that has been wearing hoops or something of 
that sort, because I cannot assimilate the beautiful form of 
woman, at least, with my own fiddle. 
A vote of thanks having been passed, 

Mr. Stratton said — f must apologise for taking up so 
much time, for I am sure my paper greatly exceeded the 
ordinary limits, but I can only plead that the subject was 
far beyond the ordinary interest. With regard to what Mr. 
Praeger has said, I feel in some respects his remarks are 
true, and I apologise for my wrong reading of Schopenhauer. 
I only know the work through Miss Zimmern and through 
what Dr. Hueffcr has done. Of course in saying art was 
useless I did not mean to depreciate art, only it was not a 
work of utility in the ordinary sense, like a chair or a table ; 
it was to raise man above and beyond his miserable life. 
With regard to the position of woman in the future, I have 
great respect for Mr. Praeger's opinion, but, as all must 
have noticed, the history of the world is full of negative 
prophecies that time has falsified, and I hope Mr. Praeger's 
remarks will be falsified in the future. I think, as I said 
before, we ought not to be final in our judgments. Mr. White 
has referred to the number of great musicians, and it was 
quite by inadvertence I omitted saying how many Mozarts 
and Beethovens do we boast of. I do not think there is any 
other point I need mention. I have not heard anything 
which alters my own views. 1 do not wish to force my 
views on any one, but I hold them as strongly as Mr. 
Praeger, and if I could revisit the glimpses of the moon in 
300 years I should like to know whose views have been 
proved true and whose have been falsified. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, which 
concluded the proceedings. 



[The following list of women who have appeared as com- 
posers does not pretend to anything like completeness, 
although the information has been drawn from many sources ; 
it is compiled rather as evidence that women have been 
engaged in composition for a longer period of time, and in 
more branches 01 the art, than is generally supposed. The 
genius of some of these composers has been universally 
admitted, and the more important works, if not equal to the 
productions of the great masters, deserve a place among 
those (a large class) that come near, if they fail to reach, that 
high standard.] 

Abrams, Henrietta, bom 17 — . Collections of Songs. 

Agnesi, Maria Teresa, 1724. Operas, CamataB, Concertos, Sonatas, Ac. 

Ahlefeldt, Countess von, 17—. Opera- ballet. 
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Albrecht, Lillie, 18 — Pianoforte Pieces and Songs. 
Aleotti, Rafaella Argents (or Vtttoria), 15—. Motetts and Madrigals. 
Alessandra, Catherine, 15—. Motetla, Litany, 4c. 
" Angelina," is— . Pianoforte Concerto, Trio, Songs, 4c. 
Anna Amalia, Princess of Prussia. 1733. Sacred Cantata, Violin Trio, 4c 
Anna Amalia, Duchess of Saie-Wtimar, 1739. Operetta. 
Armansperg, Marie d', 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Arago, Victoria, 18—. Romances. 
Amim, Betlina d', or Elisabeth (nt, 
A»peri, Ursula, 1807. Operas, Melodrama, Sc. 

Atkinson, Mrs. S. Phillia, 18— Pianoforte Pie _..„_ 

Aoenbragger, P., 17 — . Vocal and Instrumental Pieces. 
Auenbrugger, Mary Anne, 17 — . Vocal and Instrumental Pieces. 
Augusta, Princess (Daughter of George III.). Songs, 4c. [Sc. 
Augusta Maria Louise, Empress of Germany, rSn. Ballet Music, Marches, 
Aurenhammer, Josepha (Madame EosenhSnig), 177a. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Auspiti-Kolar, Augusta, 1843. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Bache, Constance, 18 — . Songs. 

Bachmann, Charlotte Christine Wilhelmine, 17—. Songs. 

Badanewska, Thekla, r8s8. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Baglioncella, Franceses, 15 — . Madrigals, Sc. 

Barival, La Marquise de Presle, 18— (!). Pianoforte Pieces, 4c. 

Barker, Laura Wilson (Mrs. Tom Taylor), 18—. Pianoforte Pieces, etc. 

Baroni, Eicon ora, 1638. Songs. 

Baron i-Cavalcabo, Julia, 1805. Pianoforte Sonatas, Sc. 

Baudissin, Comtesse de, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Bauer, Caroline, 1800. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Bauer, Catharina, 1785. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Bawr, Alexandrine Sophia, Comtesse de, 1773. Romances. 

Bayer, Caroline, 1758. Violin Pieces. 

Beatrice, Mary Victoria Feodore, Princess, 1857. Songs. 

Beatrin, Comtesse de Die, n—. Canzone. 

Beau, Louise Adolpha Le, 18 — . Pieces for Pianoforte and 'Cello, Sc. 
Beaumeanil, Henriette A. Villard de, 1738 (or 58). Oratorio, Opera, 
Operettas, &c. 

Belleville, Anna Caroline de (Madame Oury), 1806 (or 8). Pianoforte Pieces. 

Berlot, Elisa, i8oz. Pianoforte Pieces. ■ > . .<>: . . 

Benin, Louise Angglique, 1805. Operas, ' 
Bertinotti, Teresa, 1776. Songs. 
Bertrand, Aline, 1798. Pieces for Harp. 
Bigot, Marie {nil Kiene), 1786. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Billington, Elizabeth, 1768 [or 0). Pianoforte Sonatas, Sc. 
Blahetka, Leopoldine, 181 r. Pianoforte Concerto, Trio, Pieces, Sc. 
Blangini, Mdlle., 1780. Violin Trio and Pieces. 
Blasti, Teresa de, 18— (?)■ Pianoforte Sonatas and Pieces. 
Bockholtz-Falconi, Anna, i8?o. Songs, Sc. 
Bonaparte, Hortense, 1783. Romances. 
Bonewitz.Volkmann, Madame, 18 — . Pianoforte Pieces. 
Bonne d'Alpy, Mdlle., 17 — . Romances. 

Borton, Alice, 18—. Psalm, Piece for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 

Bottini, Marianne A. Marquise, iSoi. Requiem, Stabat Mater, Magnificat, 

Operetta, Concerto, Sc. 
Bourges, Clementine de, 15—. Sacred Choruses, 4c. 
Brambilla. Marietta. 1807. Romances. Canronettas, Sc. 

ata. Pianoforte and Violin. 
:esca, 1765. Songs and Pianoforte 
nratscni, naeie, 10—. rianoione rieces. [Pieces. 
Bresson, Mdlle., 1785. Pianoforte Pieces, Violin and Harp, Sc. 
Bright, Dora, r8— . Pianoforte Sonata, &c. 
Brillon de Jouy, Madame, 17—. Pianoforte Sonatas. 
Brinkmann, Minna, 18 — . Pianoforte Pieces. 
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Brinsmead, Rosa, iS — . Pianoforte Pieces. 

Brocs, Mdlle., 1791. Rondo, Pianoforte and 'Cello, Sonatas, Ac, Pianoforte. 
Bronsart, Ingeborg {nit Starck). iS— . Operetta. 
Bask, Mrs. H., 18— (r). Pianoforte Pieces. 

Caccini, Franceses (LaCechina), 1581. Ballet, Madrigal, eight voices,&c. 
Calegari, Cornelia, 1644. Mass for six voices, Psalms, Motetts, Madrigals, fic. 
Candeille, Emilie (Simons), 1766 (org). Music to a Drama, Concertos, 
Cantelo. Annie, 18 — . Pianoforte Sonata. [Rondos, Songs, &c. 

Caradori-Allan, Maria {nit de Munck), 1S00. Romances. 
Carmichael, Mary, 18—. Songs. 
Caroline, Mdlle., 17—. Opera. 

Carreno, Theresa (Madame Emile Sauret), 1B53. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Casella, Mdlle., 18—. Opera. 

Casulana, Mad da] en a, 1340. Madrigals. 

Chabrier, Emm., 18—. Opera, Pianoforte Pieces. 

Chaminade, Cecile, 18—. Orchestral Pieces. 

Charlotte, Princess Mecktenburg-Strelitz, r 7 — . Vocal Pieces. 

Charlotte Friedericke Wflbelmino Louise, Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, 

1831. Marches, Pianoforte Pieces, and Songs, 
Cbavannes, Madame, 18— Songs. [Organ Pieces. 

Chacal, Madame [nit Gambarini), 17 — . Overture, Violin, Pianoforte and 
Chevalier do Montreal, Julia, 1829. Romances. 

Cisnchetlini, Veronica (nit Dussex), 1779. Pianoforte Concertos and Sonatas. 

CibNiil, Xntbirinn Kozchichi, Ly,;o. i'i.i::ofortc Mecca. 

Claribel (Mrs. CharleB Barnard), 18— Songs and Ballads. 

Cobena, Pepita, 18781?). Performed three of her Pianoforte Compositions 

at Madrid, 1882, at the age of four years. 
Colbran, Isabella (Madame Rossini), 1785. Camonettes, &c. 
Collier, Susannah, 18—. Songs. 

Contamine, Mdlle., 17—. Songs with guitar accompaniment. 
Corelli, Marie, 18 — . Songs. [and Harp. 

Corn, Sophia (Madame Dussekl, 1775. Sonatas, Rondos, &c, Pianoforte 
Courmont, Countess von (Madame Siesley), 17 — . Opera, Pianoforte 
Piece b, Songs, &c. 

Cosxolani, Chiara Margherita, 16—. Psalms, Motetts, one 10 eight voice*, 
&c. 

Dal Carretto, Cristina, 18-tf). Pianoforte Pieces. 
Dale, Mrs. Henry, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Damcke, Louise, iS— . Pianoforte Pieces. 
Damoreau, Laure Cinthie Montalant, 1S01. Romances, &c. 
Deacon, Miss E. L., iB — . Pianoforte Pieces and Songs. 
Delaval, Madame, r? — , Harp Pieces, Cantatas, and Songs. 
Dell'Acqua, Mdlle., 18—. Opera. 
Demar, Therese, 17—. Harp Pieces. 

Deshayes, Marie (Madame la Popliniere), 17— I?). Romances, 

Devisme, Jeanne Hippolyte (ni( Moyroud), 1765. Opera. 

Dezede, Florine, 17—. Opera. 

Dietz, Madame de, 18— (f). Pianoforte Pieces. 

Dieude, Madame, 18 — Cantatas and Romances. 

Dorothea, Princess of Anhalt, 16—. Sacred Songs. 

Drieberg, Louise de, 17 — . Songs. 

Duchambge, Pauline, 1778. Pianoforte Pieces and Romances (more than 

Duchamp, Marie Catherine Cesarine, 1780. Romances. I300 published). 

Dulcken, Louise {nit David), 1S11. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Duport, Marie, ifl — [?). Pianoforte Pieces. 

Dussek, Olivia, 1799. Harp and Pianoforte Pieces, Songs, &c. 

Duval, Madame, 17 — . Opera-ballets, &c. 

Edelmann, Frl., 17—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Edwards, Rose, 18 — . Pianoforte Pieces. 

EUicott, Miss, 18— . Song*. 

Erskine, Lady Augusta Kennedy, 18— (?). Ballads. 
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Farrenc, Jeanne Louise (nit DumOnt), 1804. Symphony, C 

Farrenc, Victorine Louise. iSi6. Pianoforte Pieces, &c. 

Fechner, Pauline, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Ferrari, Carlotla, 1837, Three Operas. Requiem mass, Songi 

i'ufowics, Elise [nit Mayer), 1704. Pieces for Violin and Pi 

Fleet, Esther E., 18—. Organ Pieces. 

Flower, Elira, 18—. Songs. 

Founk, Pauline. IS— (?). Pianoforte Pieces. 

Freake, Lady, 18 — . Songs. 

Fulton, Florence Mary, iB— . Pan Songs. 

Gaoler, Jeanette, 1820. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Gabriel, Mary Ann Virginia (Mrs. March), 18:15. Cantati 

Gail, Edme Sophie (nil Garre), 1776. Operas, Romances, Ni 

Garcia, Eugenie init Mayer), 1S18 [?). Romances. 

Garri|;u^s, Mnivinii (von Carolsfeld), 18 — Songs, Sc. 

Gaschin de Rosenberg. La Comtesse Fanny, 181B. Pianoforl 

Gattie, Mrs. John Byng, 18— (J). Songs. 

Gay, Marie FrancoiBe Sophie, 1776 Cantata (with Orchestral 1 

Geddes, Kate Graham, 18—. Plano'tmu Pittn [ I ,: lv 

GciiT-r, Unnstance, isi.!6. Ave Maria, Solo, Chorus and Org: 



Giacomelli, Gemivnvc S:i].!ic .r: t V liiM.'l, 17—, Vncal Pictts. 

Gibbings. Miss, IS—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Gilbert, Marie, 1B+5. Pianulorte Pieces and Songs. 

Gils?, Oii-iiiine, j. is—. Pi.ir.nf.irtE Pieces. 

Glasscock, Miss, iS-. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Goddard, Arabcll.i, iSjK. 1'inmjfurto Pieces. 

Gnre, Blanche, IS—. Operetta. 

Gore, Catherine, 1799. Songs. 

Gottschalk, Augusta, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

C'.ouKthiilk, Clara, ii>— . Pianoforte Pieces. 

Gould, Mina, tS— . Songs, &c. [Polonaises, &c. 

Grabowski, Clementine, Countess von, 1771. Pianoforte Sonatas, 
Gracf, Marie Madeleine, 1754. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Graelin, Sophia Regina, 17 — . Sacred Songs. 

Oracvcr, Madeleine, 1830. Pianoforte Pieces. [Songs. 
G7;i^l::i.:tu. Madame de (n*c Renaud d'Allenl, 1789. Pianoforte Pieces and 
Graiiriv-al, Marie Felicie, Vicomlesse de. 1830. Oratorio, Masses, Stabat 

Mater. Operas, Choruses, Songs, Pianoforte Trio, &c. 
Qrftty, Lucile, 1770 [or 73 ). Operas, 
Gr,->bi-i^u::i;:/, Atnalic, 1845. Pianoforte Pieces. 
GrOn'lnhl A-^thu. in— . Songs. 
Guenin. Mdlle., 18— (?). Opera. 
Guerini, Rose, iB— . Pianoforte Pieces. 

Guest, Jane Mary (Mrs. Miles), 17—. Concertos, Sonatas, Pianoforte and 
Haden, Mrs., iS— . Glees, &c [Violin, &c. 

Haenel de Cronenthnl, Louise Augusta, Marquise de Vallncourt. 1839. 

Operetta, Four Symphonies, twenty-two Sonatas, String Quartet, 
Hague, Harriot, 1793. Songs. [Songs, &c. 

Hammond, Elisabeth Esther, 18 — . Songs for children. 
Hargreaves, Emma, 18 — . Songs, 
Hartland, Liiiie, iB — Pianoforte Pieces. 
Havergal, Frances Ridley, 18—. Sacred Songs, &c, 
Heinefetter, Sabine, 1B05. Romance. 

Hemans, Mrs,, and her sister, 1793. Songs and Ballads. [and Sonps. 
Hensel, Fanny Cecile (nit Mendelssohn), 1805. Pianoforte Trio, Pieces 
Herault, Palmyre, 1S01. Pieces for Pianoforte and Violin, &c. 
Heritte-Viardot, Louise, 18—. Operas, Pianoforte Quartet, Songs, Ac. 
Hervey, El eonora Louisa, if 



Hinckesman, Maria, 18— (!). Songs. 
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Bodes*, Faustina Hasse, 1B1— . Songs and Pieces. 

Hoff, Elizabeth von tnic Chamberlains) 18— . Pianoforte Pieces, &c. 

Holland, Miss. 18-. Cantata. Sc. 

Holmes, Augusta, iSjo. Psalm, Operas, Symphony, «c. 

Hundt, Aline, 18— . Symphony, March, Pieces, and Songs. 

Hunter, Anne, 174a. Songs. 

Ives, Emma, iB— . Pianoforte Pieces. 

Jacques, Charlotte, 18—. Operetta. [Pieces, fie. 

Jaell-Trautmann, Marie, 18—. Concerto, 'Cello and Orchestra, Violin 
Jervis, Hon. Mary Ann, 18— (?]. Opera. 

Kaniler, Josephine, 17S0. Pianoforte Quartet, Sonatas, Songs, &c. 

Kauth, Madame (nee Graff), ij— . Pianoforte Concerto, Song, fic. 

Kelly, Edith, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Kercado, Mdlle, Le Senechal de, 17—. Operetta. 

Kerr, Mrs. Ale»nnder, IB— {?). Songs. 

Klage, Marie, 1817. Bongs. 

Knebel-Ddberitz, Madame, 18— (f). Pianoforte Pieces. 
Komorowska, La Comtesse Stephanie. iS — (Pi. Pianoforte Pieces, 
Kotsehoubey, Princess L.. 18— (?|. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Krahmer, Karoline (nit Schleicher), 1794. Sonatina, Pianoforte and Clarinet. 
Kunbock, Magdalene von, 17—. Pianoforte Pieces. [Orchestra. 
Larfianterie fLechantre), Elisabeth, 17—. Concertos, Clavichord and 
Laguerre, Elisabeth Claude Jacqtiet de, 1069. Opera, Cantatas, Songs, 
Sonatas, 4c. 

La Hye, Louise Genevieve [titt Rousseau), 1810. Masses, Operas, Songs, 
Lang. Josephine, 1815. Songs. [PieceB, fit. 

Langhana, Louise (nU Japha). 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Lannoy, Comtesse de i«rt Looz-Corswarem), 1764. Pianoforte Trios, 

Harp Pieces, Songs. &c. 
La Roche, Rosa, 1;— . Pianoforte Concerto, Sonatas, fic. 
Lassie, Anne von. :S~i- , I'i.innfc™ lV«s. 
Lawrence, Miss E. M„ 18—. Sonata, Pianoforte and Violin, fic. 
Lebrun, Franchise, 1756. Pianoforte Trios, Duo Sonatas, &c. 
Lebrun, Sophie (Madame Dulcken), 1781. Pianoforte Sonatas, fic. 
Lehmbruch, Amalie, 18— (?}. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Lennox, Lady William (Hiss Paton), i8oz. Pianoforte Pieces and Song. 

LeonurJ, An;u':i:i Sin.l:u: di; Ml-il.M, ifc-7- Romance*. 

Leonardo. Isabella, 1041. Mae?. Motetts, Vespers, &c. 

Leunold, Thercse, 18 — . Pianoforte Pieces. 

Levi. Madame, ijrs. Pieces for Bass Viola (Gamba?). 

Liebmann, Helene (nil Riesel, 1796. Pianoforte Quartets, Trios, Sonatas, Ac. 

Lilien, Baroness Attoinette de, 17 — . Pianoforte Pieces. 

Lilien, Baroness Josephine de, 17—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Loder, Kate Fanny (Lady Thompson), 1826. Opera, Overture, String 

Lottin, Theodora, 1B0S. Pianoforte Pieces. [Quartets, 

Louis, Madame. 17—. Opera, Pianoforte Sonatas, Songs, &c. 

Lo-.venitcin. S:tJl: L -. iS-. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Lubi, Mariane. 17— (!)■ Pianoforte Pieces. 

MacfimnTM'rs."^^ Pieces. 

Macirone. Miss C. A., 18—. Pianoforte Pieces, Part Songs, Songs, fic. 
Maier, Amanda, It— It). Pianoforte Pieces. 
Maier, Catherine («« Schiaiti., 17-. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Mairm-.iritiif, Mini. it—. SongB. 

Maistre, La liaronne de, 18— . Stabai Mater, Operas, Sc. 

Malibran, Maria Felicita. 180S. Nocturnes, Romances, fic. 

Marchand, Marguerite, 1768. Sonatas, Pianoforte and Violin, fie. 

Maria Antonia, Princess of Sanony, 1754. Operas. [ftc 

Maria Charlotte Amalie, Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, 1751. Symphony, Song, 

Marie Amalia Friedericke Auguste (sister of King John of Saxony}, 1794. 

Marshall, Mrs. William, 18— (r). Songs. [Stabat Mater, Operas, Ac. 
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Martin, Josephine, 18— (?). Pianoforte P 
Martinez, Marianne von, 1744. Oratorio, 
May, Florence, iH— . Song, 



nt Composers ofVocal Duets, 4c. 



Merc ie'- Porte, Mdlle.. 18— (?). Pianoforte Pieces. 
Merley, Judith, 18— (f). Pianoforte Pieces. 

Metiger-Vespermann, Clara, 1800. Air with Variations for Voice. 
Meyer, Emilie. 182s. String Quartet, 4c. 
Mezangere, Marquise de, 1693. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Michel, Madame St.. 18— (?). Requiem, Stabat Mater, 4c. 
Milanollo. Teresa, 18:17. Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. 
Millard. Mrs. Philip, iS— (!). Songs. 
Molinos-Lafitte, Madame, 1798. Chansonettes, 4c. 
Molique, Caroline, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Momy, Valerie, i5 — . Pianoforte Pieces. [Sonatas, and Pieces. 

Montgeroult, Henrielte, Comtesse de Chamay, 1764. Pianoforte Concertos. 

Hotel, Catherine de (nit Lampert), 1789. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Moseley, Carr, 18—. Pieces for Pianoforte, Violin, 'Cello, and Toys. 

Mounsey, Elizabeth, 1819. Pianoforte and Organ Pieces. 

Mounsey- Bartholomew, Ann Sheppard, ign. Pianoforte and Organ Pieces, 

Songs, and Part Songs. 
Miiller, Blise, 1782. Songs and Part Songs. 

Mullner-Gollenhofer, Josepba, 1709. Opera, String Quartet, Pianoforte 
Munt, Mrs. Isabella, 18— if)' Songs- (Pieces and Songs. 

Musigny, Madame de, 17 — . Romances. 
Mussini. Adela Branca, iS — . Pianoforte Pieces. 
•' Natalie," 18—. Songs. 

Norris, Miss Dorothy, 18 — Piece for Viola and Pianoforte. 

O'Brien, Ellen Fanny, 18—. Waltz and Variations, published at age of 

Ocklcston, Kate, 18 — . Songs and Pianoforte Pieces. [eight years. 

Olangier. Marguerite, 18 — . Opera. 

ULcarv, liosetta, 18—. Songs. 

aniline, 18— . ' Pianoforte Trio, &c. 

Orleans. Duchess of. 1814. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Orme, Mrs, 18—. Songs. 
Owen, Mrs., 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Paessler, Frl., 17 — . Pianoforte Pieces. 
Palico, Lucie, 18—. Sonata for Pedal ier- Piano. 

Paradies, Marie Thcrese. ij^g. Operas. Cantatas, Sonatas, Songs, 4c. 

Parke, Maria Hester, 1775. Pianoforte Sonatas and Pieces, Songs, Glee. 

Patti, Adelina, 1843. Pianoforte Piece and Song. 

Paulowna Maria, Grand Duchess ofWeimar, 1786. Various. 

Pean de la Roche-Jagn, E. Francoise, 1820. Operas, Cantatas, 4c. 

PcIzer.Anne, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Pennant, Hon. Adela Douglas, 18—. Organ Pieces, 4c. 

Percy, Hon. Mrs. Berty, iS— . Ballads, 

Perriere-Pilie, La Comtesse Anals, 18—. Operas, 4c. 

Pesadori, Antoinette, 1709. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Pessiak, Anna, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

r,\:\ft:,r. Clara Virginie, I8i6. Pieces for Pianoforte and Violin, 4c. 
rlnhi. ti::abeth, 18—. Songs and Ballads. 
Pjllcvesse, Suzanne, iS— . Pianoforte Pieces. 
Plitt, Agathe, i83t. Psalms, Motetts, Cantatas, Songs, &c. 
Poik-n, i-li-it, 
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Pouillan, Mdlle., 17— {?). Sonatas, Pianoforte, Violin and 'Cello. 
Prescott, Oliveria, 18—. Songs, Part Songs, &c. 
Puchtler.Wilhelm, Mafia, iS—. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Paget, Loisa (Lemoirre), 18—. Operettas, Romances, &Q. 
Pyne, Louisa (nor the prima donna), 18— . Songs. 

Eamann, Lina, 1833. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Reichardt, Juliane {nit Benda), 1753. Sonatas, Songs, &z. 

Robert-Marel, Heline, iB— T"canut«, Songi, Children's Music, 4c. 

Robinson, Fanny ("tt Arthur}, 1S31. Cantata, Songs, Pianoforte Pieces, Sc. 

Roavvitha (Helena von Rossow), Nun of the 10th Century, i'ocms and 

Rothschild, Baroness W. de, IS— il). Romances. [Music. 

Rudersdorff, Hermine, 1822. Songs. 

BiMnin, Harttn, iS — . Pianoforte Pieces. 

Saint-Didier, La Comtesse de, 17— (?). Cantata. 

3linte-Croi*. Madame de, iB— . Operettas. 

Sainton-Dolby, Charlotte, 1821. Cantatas, Songs, &c. 

SalmDyck, Constance Marie, Princess de, 1767. Romances. 

Samuel, Caroline, 182J. Pianoforte Pieces and Songs. [Pieces, &c. 

Sanders, Miss Alma, 18—. Sonata, Pianoforte and Violin, Pianoforte 

Snnt,i Co1'i:iin-K<iurrM. Km^iiiir. :B;v. Opera, String Trio, &c. 

SaBsoon, Rachel, 18—. Pieces for Pianoforte and 'Cello, die. 

Sawath, Caroline, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Schaden, Nanette von, 17—. Concertos, Sonatas, etc, Pianoforte. 
ScnnlTcr. Therese, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Schataell, Pauline von, 181a. Songs. 

Schm dt M S 

Schreinzer, Mdlle. F, M, 1813. Pianoforte Pieces and Songs. 

Schroeter, Corona Elisabeth Wilhelmine, 1748. Songs. 

Schumann, Clara Josephine (n« Wieclt), 1819. Pianoforte Concetto, 

Serrier, Madame H., 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. [Trio, Pieces, and Soars. 

Sessi-Freyse, Emma, 1819. Songs. Sc. 

Sessi-Natorp, Marianne, 1776. Duets and Songs. 

Shaplcy. Dinah. 18 — . Songs. 

Shelton, Mrs. Henry [xh Saffery). 18— (?). Songs and Pianofortt Pieces. 
Sick, Anna Laura, 1803. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Sirmen. Maddalena Lombardini de, 1735. Violin Concertos, Trios, Ac. 

Slade, Mary B., 18— . Pianoforte Pieces, Chants, &c. 

Smith, Alice Marv (Mrs. Meadows -White), 18—. Overtures, Orchestral 

Smith, Miss, 18— [?). Songs. [Piece?, Cantatas. Songs, &i. 

Stewart, Madame, 18—. Opera. [Songs, fit 

Stirling, Elizabeth, 18—. Pianoforte and Organ Music, Songs, Pan 

Stollewerk, Nina, 181J. Mass, Songs, &c. 

Slolti, Rosine, 1815. Songs. 

Stopel, Helene, 18—. Pianoforte Fieces. 

Story, Marian, 18 — (?). Snngs and Pianoforte Pieces. 

Stressa, Signora F. M., tS— . Opera. 

Sttozzi, Barbara, 16—. Madrigals, Cantatas, Trios. &c. 

Szymanoivska. Marie, 17QO. Pianoforte Pieces and Songs. 

Tii bi dr_~ Sablons, Madame, rS— . Lyrical Drama. 

Tnnli™ de Malleville, Charlotte, 18— Pianoforte Pieces. 

Titedoux, Emilie, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Thibault, Augelique, iS— . Pianoforte Pieces. 

Thicknesse, Miss, 17—. Pieces for Viol de Gamha. 

Thys-Sebault, Pauline, 1836. Operas, Operettas, Chansons, &c. 

Tindal, Adela, 18—, Songs. 

Ttavanet, Madame B.de, 14— (?). Romance " Pauvre Jacques." 

T!(,ii;-i:irUi[, Pi-ir.L^iFs Lise, 18—1?). Pianoforte Pieces. 

Tjrell, Agnes, 1648. Opera, Symphony, Overtores, Pianoforte Pieces. 5c. 
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Uccelli, Caroline fnii Paiaini), iB— . Operas. 
Ugalde, Delphine (net Beauc*), 1819. Operetta, Chansons, &c. 

V?rr<v Marl?™,. F P A* i4 Pi^nf^r,- Pip****. 



Vokhine, Marie, 18—. Opera. 
Warnots, Elly, 1857. Opera, &c. 



Wekhnun, Mis* M. E., 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Weldrm, Georgina, 18—. Songs. 




White, His. John, 17—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

White, Maude Valeria, 18 — Credo, Songs, &c. 

Will man- Huber, Madame, 1770. Pianoforte Concertos and Pieces. 

Willson, Mrs. Hill, 18— (?). Glees,&c. 

Wilson, Mrs. Cornwall Baron, 18— (?). Ballads. 

Winks], Therese Emilie, 1784. Sonatas, Harp and Violin. 

Wiseneder, Caroline, 1807. Operas, Songs, and Pianoforte Pieces. 

Woolf, Julia, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 

Wuiet, Caroline (Auffdiener), 1766. Opera, Pianoforte Trios, Songs, &c 
Wuras, Clara, 18—. Pianoforte Pieces. 
Wunn, Marie, 18—. Sonata, Pianoforte and 'Cello, &c. 
Wurmbrandt, Countess Stephanie, 18— . Pianoforte Pieces, &c. 



The above list does not include the writers on music, or 
the authors of purely didactic treatises, but composers only. 
The year of birth is given when possible ; the interrogation 
implies a doubt as to the century in which the composer was 
born. The word Pianoforte is assumed to include its pre- 
decessors the harpsichord and clavichord. 




Zapater, Mdlle. Kosario, 18 — Pianoforte Eludes, fic. 
Zimmermann, Agnes, 1847. Sonatas Pianoforte and Vic 
Zumsteeg, Emilie, 1706. Pianoforte Pieces and Songs. 



and Violin, Pi 



Songs, 
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June 4 , ,883. 

Prof. W. GRYLLS ADAMS, 
In the Chair. 



ON THE VELOCITY OF SOUND IN AIR. 

By D. J. Blaikley, Esq. 

The importance of this subject, whatever the value of the 
work of any individual observer may be, must be manifest 
to all, for upon a right understanding of it depends the power 
of designing buildings of good acoustical proportions and 
wind instruments of all kinds, and the massing together to 
the greatest advantage (or perhaps we should say the least 
disadvantage) of large numbers of singers and instrumentalists. 
In the highest regions of physical science, also, the determina- 
tion of the velocity of sound has had its place, not only for 
its own sake, but as a means to an end of great importance. 
However, it will not be necessary for our purpose to do more 
than touch upon this point. 

For a moment let us took broadly at the question, accepting 
the velocity as being about 1,120 feet per second at ordinary 
temperature. This is a great velocity but not quite so great 
as that of a shot from a rifled gun. Probably many present 
have been at times troubled by the loss of clearness in rapid 
passages of music through echos in a large hall, and at such 
times have been tempted to wish that sound in air had no 
velocity at all, or, if it must have a measurable velocity, a 
very high one, say, like that of light. Consider what this 
means ; with such a velocity the smallest pipe in an organ 
would be about equal in length to the proposed Channel 
tunnel, and an ordinary flute would be a construction beyond 
the power of human labour: in short, the possibility of the 
possession and use of wind instruments as a complete class 
depends upon the velocity of sound being what it is ; if it 
were much greater, say, even two or three times, we should 
lose the bass wind, and if as much less, the treble. For 
instance, the bass trombone is an unwieldy enough instru- 
ment already, and would be utterly unmanageable if twice 
or three times its present size, and at the other end of the 
scale the piccolo flute and oboe could not be fingured if they 
l 2 
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were much smaller than they now are. Again, an illustration 
may be drawn from the action of hydrogen on the voice. As is 
well known, the volocity of sound in this gas is much greater 
than in air, and when it is inhaled the voice not only loses 
power, but its quality is much changed. The loss of power is 
due to the extreme tenuity of the gas, but the explanation of 
the change of quality is probably to be found in the fact that 
the proportionate power of resonance of the vocal cavities 
to the different partials of any given compound tone would 
not be the same for hydrogen as for air. There is thus a 
relationship between the velocity of sound and our own 
physical faculties which it is interesting lo observe. 

We may now consider more closely the actual velocity, and 
take notice of some of the difficulties which have been met 
with in arriving at determinations'. Newton, from a calcula- 
tion based upon the weight and elastic force of air, established 
a theoretical velocity of 916 feet at 32" Fah., which theoretical 
velocity has since been corrected and is given by Regnault 
as 918-49 Feet, or 279-95 ™- at °° cent - This calculated velocity, 
however, differs greatly from all observed velocities, a summary 
of which is here given : 

TABLE I. 

Velocity of Sound is Free Air in Metres per Second 
From Mr. Bosanquet 



Moll and Van Bcc 



Newton's conjecture was that sound required time only for its 
transmission frum particle to panicle of air, and that it 
moved instantaneously through the particles themselves. 
Laplace, however, gave the true explanation of the difference, 
which is due in the elasticity of the air as il enters into 
Newton's formula being distu;bed by the heat and cold 
developed i:i the alternate condensation and rarefaction of 
the wave. The correction is -J^ = ^ l*4 2 being the 
spcc.f.c heat at constant pressure, and Cv the specific heat 
at constant volume. Newton's formula V = V; Laplace's 
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formula V = " Thus by Laplace was (he first great 

step taken towards reconciling theory with direct observation. 
The different values of observations taken under different 
temperatures need not detain us, for the question is simply 
that of the varying value of d in the formula, and it has not 
been a source of any difficulty to observers ; the only point of 
special interest to musicians in connection with it is that this 
variation with temperature amounts to one-twentieth part in 
about 55° Fah., or in a wooden organ pipe, to a raising of pilch 
of exactly an equal tempered semitone in 6o'4° Fah., say from 
32 0 to 92-4° : in metal pipes, and brass and ebonite instruments, 
a little less, owing to the slight counteracting influence of the 
elongation of the material. For the sake of comparing obser- 
vations, they are reduced to a common standard of temperature, 
and a correction must also be made for the presence of vapour in 
the air, which correction amounts to a reduction of the 
observed velocity of about from 2 to 5 feet in our climate. 

These corrections for temperature and moisture being made, 
there remained at the time of Regnault's great Beries of 
experiments* considerable differences in the results arrived at 
by different observers, partly due, doubtless, to errors of obser- 
vation and partly to an assumption of the absolute correct- 
ness of Laplace's formula, the theory in the application of 
which is that the excess of pressure in the wave above the 
barometric pressure of the air is infinitely small. 

Now, experiments on the velocity of sound may be classed 
as open air experiments and laboratory experiments, and I 
venture to think that the latter offer advantages which cannot 
be enjoyed in open air work. The usual method in the open 
air has been for an observer at a distance from a gun to note 
the time which elapses between the flash and the hearing of the 
report, but even when the actual record of the time is aided by 
electrical or other apparatus, some difficulties and sources of 
error remain ; the rapidity of perception in the two faculties of 
sight and hearing may not be the same (Sir G. Airy estimates 
the perception of sound to be one-fifth of a second slower than 
that of light), and the accurate registration of temperature and 
moisture is difficult, especially when the sound-wave passes at 
various heights above the earth's surface, as is the case when 
the experiment is carried out on two hills separated by a 

Midway in character between open air and laboratory experi- 
ments stand those of Regnault, carried out in gas and water 
mains, one of his reasons for choosing this method being the 
facility afforded by these lubes for the accurate observation of 
temperature and moisture. Passing by his work for the 
moment, we may note the laboratory method employed by 

• Meraoires de l'Academie deE Sciences, Tome 37, 
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Kundt, which is pretty well known, as it is well suited to the 
lecture-room and gives beautiful results. It consists in its 
best form in the use of two glass tubes connected by a smaller 
tube or rod of glass, wood, or metal; this connecting rod being 
clamped in certain positions to established modes, and its free 
vibrating ends being fitted with pistons working in the large 
lubes. The waves are excited by friction in the vibrating rod 
and transmitted therefrom to the air or other gas in the tubes, 
and the successive half-wave lengths are registered by the 
positions assumed by lycopodium dust during the vibration. 
By using tubes of different diameters he obtained the results 
shown in table 2; but appears to have experienced some 
difficulty in the determination of pitch, owing to the evanes- 
cent character of the sound. The intensity also was not 
registered. The method is beautifully adapted for comparative 
rather than for absolute results. 

TABLE II. 

Velocity of Sound in Tubes in metres per second at 
o° Cent. 



55 - 332'So, 

■°7 

26 ... 33273! 

I ... 226 

13 - 3*9**7 

L ... 6'47 

6'5 - 323™ 

L ... f-58 

35 - 305-42' 

TABLE III. 

Velocity of Sound in Tubes in metres per second at 
o" Cent. 



REGNAULT. 
Velocily. 
(Mean.) 



33"*5 - 330*3 

33o-3 - 329-25 

327-52 - 32425 

3307' - 33o-&o 
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We may now turn to Regnault's experiments, carried out in 
a most thorough manner, and the complete record of which is 
a mine of valuable information. 

The one point which appears to me to be somewhat open 
to question (see table 3) is whether the rate of diminution of 
velocity is so great as his work appears to prove ; for if this 
rate of diminution is extended until we reach tubes of the 
size used in musical instruments, we should have a velocity 
much less than experiments show to exist in such tubes 
{Compare with Kundt). Possibly the want of perfect smooth- 
ness in Regnault's tubes may account for the difference, but I 
feel that the question is still an open one.* 

It has long appeared to me that useful results might be 
obtained by making use of tubes giving musical notes, as the 
pitch of a steadily sounding note can be readily determined 
within a remarkable degree of accuracy, and there should be 
no difficulty in determining the temperature within a half degree 
Fah., which is equivalent to six inches in the velocity. (Experi- 
ment — Resonance of closed tube to fork of 5r2 vibrations, 
the length of the tube being modified during the experiment to 
show both the maximum and constrained or imperfect reson- 
ance.) Modifying this experiment by sounding the tube with an 
organ-pipe mouth, the disturbing influence of the contraction 
of area at the lip comes into play in addition to the correction 
for the open end, so that although the value of the latter is 
pretty accurately known no measurement of velocity based 
merely upon the length of a pipe is at all reliable. By adding, 
however, a half-wave or wave length to a stopped pipe, main, 
taining the original pitch, and measuring this added length, 
I hoped to be able to get reliable results. The observations 
though agreeing very well indeed, so long as the pressure 
remained constant, did not agree in their different series when 
taken under very slight differences of pressure, much less than 
would cause sensible variation through change of intensity, 
according to Regnault's determinations. 

To properly understand this point, it will be necessary to 
examine some of the results of imperfect or constrained 
resonance. If the proper tones of a closed organ-pipe agreed 
exactly with the odd numbers of the harmonic series, or, in 
other words, if we were sure that the pitch of the speaking 
pipe was due to an unconstrained resonance of its prime tone, 
the method would, without modification, be reliable, but 
difficulty is introduced through the pitch not being of this 

* One great object in Regnault's observations was the determination of 
the value Hia result is 13945. Laplace's value being 1-42. 
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character. In the figure, let A B represent a closed pipe, 



nominally of quarter wave length, and B C an added half- 
wave length; let the pitch of the prime lone of A B — 100 
vibrations. If there were no contraction of area at the 
speaking end of the pipe, the next proper tone would be of 
joo vibrations, but through tin: modification i.-f area at the 
speaking end the harmonic series is somuwhat disturbed. 
Assume this disturbance to be such that the twelfth has a 
pitch of 309 vibrations instead of 300, and that (he prime and 
the twelfth are of equal force ; the resulting pitch, or the pitch 
of the pipe as actually spoken, will he hetweeo too vibrations 
and 103 vibrations — i-f., it will equal 101-5. ^ half-wave 
length, B C, is now added and tuned to correspond with the 
pitch of A B as heard (101-5) '• but from the foregoing con- 
siderations it will be seen that the true pitch of the prime of 
B C must be 100, and that the registered pitch of 101-5 ' H due 
to a constrained resonance. Thus the length measured, while 
nominally proper to a half-wave of 101-5 vibrations is strictly 
the length of a half-wave of 100 vibrations. The instance is, 
exaggerated but will serve to illustrate the difficulty. To 
eliminate this source of error, one of two things must be 
attained ; we must deal either with pure tones or be careful 
to have resonating pipes of such form as to have their various 
proper tones strictly in accord with the harmonic series, and 
not merely approximately as is the case with organ pipes. 

The tubes with which I experimented were of four diameters — 
■45, -75, 1-25, and 2-08 inches respectively. After detecting the 
possible source of error which has just been described, and 
trying a few modifications of the ordinary organ pipe, the 
speaking end or first quarter-wave length of the three smaller 
tubes was modified in form from cylindrical to pear-shaped, 
approximating to the shape of Helmholtz's resonators, and 
by this means a pure tone was obtained. The blast was 
obtained from a fan, the wind From which passed through a 
regulating bellows with automatic valve action, and it was 
found that great care was necessary on this point. The 
pressure in the bellows was 1-55 inches and in the speaking 
mouth in every case very small, as will be seen in the table of 
results : — 
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TABLE IV. 
Velocities as observed at temperatures from 65 0 to 73° 
Fah. reduced to 6o° Fah. in inches per second. 



Correction for 1 

Moisture — ) 

Dry air at 60° ] 

Fah. in feel— j 



328-87 i 
326 95 { 



:ans of a thermometer 
al temperature during 
t bulb temperature and 
The pitch generally 



The temperature was observed by mi 
entering the tube, so that the actu 
vibration might be recorded. The we 
barometric pressure were also taken. 

used ranged about 260V, a carefully tested Ktenig's fork of 
256V being the standard, and the tubes were set to give a 
beating rate of from 3 to 5 per second. The lengths were 
read in inches by means of an ordinary drawing scale divided 
to hundreths of an inch, the added half-wave only being used 
for measurements, but by using a screw micrometer greater 
accuracy of measurement could easily be obtained. 

In the large tube the disturbing influence of the partial 
tones may have had an effect in raising the rate, and the 
pressure at which it was sounded being greater than that used 
with the other tubes may have been sufficient to cause a 
sensible increase. I have not yet had an opportunity of 
experimenting with this tube under exactly the same con- 
ditions as the others. The object, incompletely carried out 
thus far, was, by carrying out a series of observations with 
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tubes of different diameters, to deduce a law or scale of 
differences from which might be estimated the velocity in 
free air of a sound not of sufficient intensity for the velocity 
to be influenced thereby. At the Bame time, the method 
might be applied under different intensities if we had a very 
delicate pressure gauge. 

The theoretical and experimental conclusions we have been 
considering are applicable, strictly speaking, to plane waves, 
or waves in which all the points having a similar position 
in the wave lie in a plane at a given moment of time, but in 
practice the air waves which affect us as sound are usually not 
in this condition but emanate from an origin which more or 
less nearly approaches a point, this point being the centre of 
a system of spherical waveB. 

We may refer to the vibration in conical tubes as bearing 
upon this point. A complete cone, speaking its lowest note, 
with its apex or closed end for the position of the node, is of 
twice the length of a closed cylindrical tube of the same pitch, 
and has the same succession of harmonics as the open cylin- 
drical tube (see Proceedings of the Musical Association for 
February 4, 1878). TMb property is independent of the pro- 
portion of base to height in the cone, and if we assume the 
base of the cone to be a portion of a spherical surface described 
from the apex, we may continually increase the conical angle 
until the cone becomes a sphere. Now, if we consider the 
effect of this principle and 'apply it to divergent waves, it will 
be found that such waves cannot have exactly the same 
velocity for all pitches, but that the lower the pitch the greater 
will be the velocity, owing to the difference of velocity between 
the first and succeeding quarter-wave lengths. To take a 
numerical example, we may choose two wave-lengths of 32 
feet and 8 feet respectively: — 




Or, if we assume a velocity in free air (away from origin of 
vibrations) of I,I2o feet per second, we shall have : — 

Velocity of mmd-wave of any pitch, not inclnding j 1[aQ ft 

Velocity of H ft. wave, or ».ve of .40 vibrationel ft 

measured from ape- of cone. 1,110 + 1 -. .- ( ' 

Velocity of 11 ft. wave, or wave of .15 vibrational ^ n 

measotedftc™ a P » otcone, I, I JO t B ) , " 8IL 

We thus find that waves near their origin are not of normal 
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In gun-fire experiments the pitch of the explosion is not 
known, and there may therefore be a variation in the recorded 
velocities which is due simply to an effect of conical or spherical 
divergence. This somewhat difficult point, however, I bring 
forward but tentatively, and especially for discussion, from 
which I hope to derive information. 



DISCUSSION. 
The Chairman.— Ladies and Gentlemen, we have had a 
very interesting communication from Mr. Blaikley, and there 
are several points in it which are especially interesting to me, 
and I am sure there are other pointB which, from a practical 
point of view, require elucidation and will be of interest, and 
I hope will receive a very good discussion. I should like to 
draw attention to one point which I consider very interesting 
on the scientific side, and that is as to the difference between 
the results obtained by Newton and those obtained by Laplace. 
In every sound-wave where the air is most condensed the 
pressure is greatest, and there is a rise in temperature which 
was not allowed for by Newton in his calculation, and in every 
part of a wave where the air is most rarefied there, in conse- 
quence of the rarefaction, is a cooling, so that the tempera- 
ture is below the common temperature of the surrounding air, 
and from both those causes the velocity is increased, not, as 
might be thought, increased in the one case and diminished 
in the other, and that, therefore, the average would remain 
very much the same, but because in the one case where the 
pressure is increased the temperature is also raised, and in 
the other the air is rarer and therefore cooler. Those two 
actions taking place at the same time, both have the effect 
of increasing the velocity of sound. So the correction of 
Laplace, we may say, arises from both of those causes com- 
bined, and the difference between his result and Newton's 
is completely explained by that change of temperature. There 
are some olher very interesting points ; for instance, I may 
allude to the method employed by Kundt to determine the 
velocity of sound, or rather to compare the velocity of sound 
in different materials. It is an exceedingly pretty experiment 
which any one can try. You have only to take a glass tube 
of, say, one-inch bore and to take a glass rod, put it into a 
cork, and place this glass rod inside the tube with a portion 
of it projecting at the end, and then introduce lycopodium 
dust on the inside of this glass tube, scattered along the 
length of the tube. It is then only necessary to cause the glass 
rod to give out longitudinal vibrations, and the air on the 
inside of the tube will take up those same vibrations, and 
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at the lengths of the half-waves will be the nodal points, a 
great number of them throughout the length of the tube, 
and if the tube is of considerable length, and these are 
carefully measured, we may get the comparison between the 
velocity of sound in the glass rod and in air. The method 
is an exceedingly pretty one. There are some other practical 
points here which I hope will be taken up. Vou heard just 
now the purity of sound which came from this tube. I think 
that is a very important point, putting in the resonance 
chamber, in fact to absorb, I may say, the harmonics so as 
to get rid of everything except the fundamental tone. The 
purity of tone I think was very apparent just now in that 
instrument, though unfortunately the air was rather full of 
sound from a variety of causes. I am sure I may express your 
thanks to Mr. Blaikley for bringing this interesting subject 
before us this afternoon. 

The vote of thanks having been carried, 

Dr. Bridge. — It would be quite impossible for one like 
myself to enter into such a discussion of these matters as our 
Chairman has led us into. I have been very much interested 
in the subject of the Paper, and I am sure all practical 
musicians feel now-a-days that it is necessary we should 
enlarge our minds in this direction. 1 do not know that I 
have any particular questions to ask with regard to any 
matters which have been brought forward. Mr. Blaikley 
has not enlarged very much on the application of this 
matter to organ pipes, but that has been discussed so often 
that I do not know that there is much more to be said about 
it. It is a very great point to arrive at anything like a 
determination of the velocity of sound, as we often have in 
practical music to consider it. With regard to the arrange- 
ment of numbers of voices, for instance, I remember quite 
lately I was very much exercised in my mind as to the result 
of an experiment I intended to try when we were doing 
Gounod's " Redemption " at the Abbey, Some of you may 
be aware that I at that time placed a choir of instruments- 
harps, trumpets, and so on — up at a very great altitude in 
the triforium of the Abbey to render the great " Redemption " 
chorus. Many of my friends — amateurs and clergymen — not 
of necessity great musicians, dissuaded me before-hand from 
attempting it. I was anxious to hear whether this chorus of 
instruments would be good, and whether above all things the 
tone would come down in strict time with the large body of 
voices I had down below. I was somewhat anxious about it, 
and I took the boys in quietly one evening and tried it. The 
result was, I venture to think, very satisfactory; I do not 
know that I had any particular data to go upon, but, at any 
rate, it was a point I was very anxious to clear up by actual 
experiment. 
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Mr. J. Higgs.— I should like to know to what extent the 
purity of the tone we have heard ia possibly due to the excep- 
tionally light wind. It has scarcely any practical comparison 
with any wind used in organ work. 

Dr. Bridge.— What is the weight of that wind ? 

Mr. Blaikley. — It is from about one-tenth to one-twentieth 
of an inch. 

Mr. J. Higgs.— Would not the light weight of the wind 
contribute to the purity of the tone ? 

Mr. Blaikley.— It would no doubt. The tone would not 
be so pure with more strength of wind, but I do not think you 
would have the harmonics in any strength even then. 

[The experiment was repeated.] 

Mr. J. Higgs. — My question was the degree to which the 
light pressure or the altered form affected the purity of the 

Mr. Blaikley.— All my experiments were with the same 
light pressure, or very nearly as light, but yet I did not get 
so good a result with ordinary pipes as with the form of pipe 

^Mr^J.HiGGS.— It might be an interesting point if we 
could know how far ancient organ-builders in the curious 
mouths they sometimes put in pipes in the fronts of organs 
were feeling after the same result. 

The Chairman. — In the case of the conical pipes, I think 
the length of a conical pipe and the length of a cylinder 
would be nearly the same to give the same note. They 
would resound in the same note, would they not ? 

Mr. Blaikley.— Yes, if open pipes. I have to thank you 
for the kind way in which you have received the Paper. 
The experiments are rather rough, and not so complete as I 
could have wished, but the subject has been brought forward 
rather as a stop-gap as I found myself unable to read the 
Paper originally promised. 

Dr. Bridge then proposed a vote of thanks to Che Chairman, 
which was seconded by Mr. South gate and cacried unanimously. 
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